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Textile Division 


The B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Silvertown, Ga. 


HE first unit of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 

pany, built in 1926, totaled 30,000 spin- 
dies. In 1929 it was increased to 80,000. Their 
complete manufacturing success is evidenced 
by the enlargement now under construction 
which will increase their southern tire cord mill 
to 135,000 spindles. : 


We take great pride in our repeated association 
with so successful and internationally known 
firm as the B. F. Goodrich Company. It is with 
great satisfaction that we can point to our 
connection with them, as their architects and 


engineers, on the entire development of their 
southern properties. 


Our intimate knowledge of textile mill opera- 
tions, building requirements, housing layouts, 
etc., is of great assistance to any firm which 
contemplates either new projects, alterations 
or relocation and better grouping of machinery. 


With a staff of experienced engineers—textile, 
mechanical, electrical and civil—we are pre- 
pared to take your problems, study each aspect, 
and work out a comprehensive plan for competi- 
tive efficiency. Preliminary consultation is en- 
tirely without obligation. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
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ARNS and knitted fabrics sold under the trade names of SPUN-LO, 
PREMIER, DUL-TONE are worthy products. They are produced 
with utmost care and control in every phase of manufacture. They 
are always made up to a standard: never down to a price. Rightly 


—these names have come to be regarded as their own guarantee. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


9801 WALFORD AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Year Under the Code 


By George A.Sloan 


President Cotton Textile Institute 


the National Industrial Recovery Act, is complet- 

ing its first year under code operations, and from 
this milestone can review its accomplishments, reappraise 
its disappointments, and in the light of experience offer a 
loyal word of caution as to the pitfalls that threaten our 
forward path toward sound recovery. 


Any review of the first year under the first code would 
be incomplete without first paying tribute to the out- 
standing NRA personality. I have nothing but admira- 
tion for the unselfish devotion and untiring energy with 
which General Johnson has met his tremendous responsi- 
bilities. He has completely submerged his own life and 
interests in giving time and strength to a governmental 
office, the importance of which is without parallel in our 
economic history. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act was designed to 
rehabilitate industry and to improve working conditions. 
It will be generally recognized that we cannot accomplish 
one without the other. In this industry we have seen tre- 
mendous improvement for labor. The effects of the cot- 
ton textile code on employees in cotton mills, as indicated 
by the ten months’ experience under the code from Au- 
gust, 1933, to May, 1934, compared with a similar period 
prior to the code, may be summarized as follows: 


Tt Cotton Textile Industry, first to organize under 


1. An increase of 40 per cent in the number of persons 


employed, the figure now standing at approximately 460,- 
000. 

2. An increase in payrolls during the first ten months 
under the code, as compared with the ten months prior to 
the code, of $113,000,000, or 78 per cent.. This increase 
is of highest significance, as demonstrating the immense 
increase in purchasing power of cotton mill workers at- 
tributable to code provisions, as this increase was accom- 
panied by only 3 per cent improvement in the number of 
bales of cotton consumed. 

3. Am increase of 67 per cent in hourly wage rates. 

4. A decrease of 26 per cent in average working hours; 
the standard work week for mill operatives prior to the 
code averaging 54 hours as compared to 40 hours under 
the code. 


5. Weekly income of cotton mill workers, adjusted to 
changes in the cost of living in 1934, average 25 per cent 
above the previous year and 6 per cent above 1929. 

Accompanying the expansion in mill payrolls there has 
occurred a heavy increase in the cost of raw material. 
The cost of raw cotton, including the 4.2 cents per pound 
processing tax, during the ten months under the code, has 


averaged 15 cents per pound; during the same period 
prior to the code when there was no processing tax, the 
average price of raw cotton was 6.8 cents per pound. 
Mills, therefore, have been obliged to meet an increase in 
their chief raw material amounting to 120 per cent. 


The burden upon mill income, due to conforming to 
code provisions during the last ten months, plus the pay- 
ment of processing taxes, has averaged $19,000,000 per 
month over and above what mills were required to pay 
out during the same period prior to the code. This is 
entirely apart from an increase of 60 per cent in the price 
of raw cotton, not counting the processing tax, altogether 
representing an added expense of manufacture which can 
only be maintained with a more sympathetic support of 
these new conditions on the part of consumers. 


Coincidentally with the hour and wage provisions of 
the code, there was set up at the outset a purely co-opera- 
tive and voluntary method of adjusting disputes between 
employers and employees over working conditions, 
through the Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations 
Board. This machinery has functioned. with marked suc- 
cess, through the willingness of labor and management to 
avail themselves of its provisions. Much of this success 
has been due to the judicial qualities and impartial atti- 
tude of the members of this important board. 


_ We trust that neither our industry nor the nation will 
ever abandon the social advantages represented in the 


establishment of maximum hours of labor and minimum 
rates of hourly pay, which materially relieve employees 
from the risks of that type of economic jungle warfare 
which finds expression in the lowering of wages and irreg- 
ular employment. Moreover, we reaffirm our conviction 
that the right to insure orderly production and distribu- 
tion and stabilization of employment through control of 
machine hours, as the statistical and market position of 
industry may from time to time demand, is emphatically 


in the best interest of employees, distributors, consumers 


and mill stockholders alike. Without this protection in 
our code, it is certain that we would be definitely com- 
jelled to abandon all hope for recovery and would sink 
back into the bottomless swamp of overcapacity, and its 
ultimate tendency toward monopoly and the elimination 


of the small manufacturer. Besides, we are wholly per-. 


suaded that our policy of control over individual plant 
expansion during the period of emergency is wise and 
that such emergency still exists. 
While the industry takes pride in the tremendous gains 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Callaway Mills Have 


Type Vocational Schoo 


To Find Definite Type of Work to Which Employes Are Suited 
By Eleanor H. Orr 


ITH the opening of the Vocational School of the 

Callaway Mills, planned for an early date, an- 

other blow will be struck at the “hit and miss” 
method of learning a job. The program of the new school 
provides for a definite program of instruction designed to 
determine the job for which each person is best suited and 
to teach him that job. 


The building which will house the Vocational School 
and which is rapidly nearing completion, is located cen- 
trally among the different communities of the Callaway 
Mills in Southwest LaGrange. It is of modern brick con- 
struction and consists of one story and a basement. The 


front portion of the main floor will contain the offices of | 


the newly created personnel department of the Callaway 
Mills of LaGrange, class rooms, 
offices, library and medical exam- 
ination room. 
Mopet A FEATURE 

On the main floor will also be 
located a model mill with up-to-date 
machinery so that all the processes 
of cotton textile manufacture can 
be taught under the most favorable 
conditions. Hitherto, when a per- 
son with no experience in the mills 
applied for and obtained a job, he 


haphazard way the information and 
experience required for running his 
particular job in the best fashion. 
In. the basement of the Vocational 
School building will be placed the 
testing department, which will be 
moved from the Callaway Mills 


will be provided a genuinely ideal 
setting as to temperature, insulation 
and humidity control. A drug store 
and a barber shop will front on 
Fourth avenue, and, locker and 
shower rooms for the students of 
school together with the heating plant will also be placed 
in the basement. 


Under the direction of Ernest Defore, a graduate of 
the Georgia School of Technology and an experienced 
mill operator, courses in vocational training will be of- 
fered. The different courses to be offered will actually 
equip applicants for specific jobs and will broaden the 
operatives’ knowledge and understanding not only of their 
own jobs but of the relation of their particular job to 
other jobs and other departments. 


ScHOooL Part New EMPLOYMENT PLAN 


The Vocational School will play an important part in 
the new system of employment. From the office of the 


4 


Cason J. Callaway 


personnel director, the applicant for a job in any of the 
Callaway Mills plants in LaGrange goes to the physician’s 
office for physical examination, and is then enrolled in 
the school, where a practical test is made of his aptitude 
and proficiency in the work for which application is made. 
Under the supervision of the teachers of the school, who 
will be chosen from among the overseers and other execu- 
tives of the different plants of the Callaway Mills, the 
applicant’s aptitude and proficiency in spinning, carding 
or weaving will be determined, and he will be trained to 
become more efficient in the job for which he is suited. 


Courses will be offered to others in the organization be- 
sides the operatives, including bookkeepers, offce clerks, 
and members of the sales departments to whom a knowl- 
edge of actual mill practice would 
be useful. A three-months’ inten- 
sive course is being planned, and to 
those who show most proficiency in > 
the preliminary course, fellowships 
in more extensive courses will be 
offered. 

FirsT IN SOUTH 

An unique feature of the Voca- 
tional School, which is probably the 
first of its exact nature in the South, 
will be the fact that it will be open 
to anyone who passes certain re- 
quirements and that there will be no 
charges for enrollment. 

The establishment of the Voca- 
tional School is a part of a compre- 
hensive program of plant operation 
which is being gradually applied in 
the Callaway Mills group of plants 
consisting of the Unity, Unity Spin- 
ning, Oakleaf, Elm City, Hillside 
and Calumet plants, and the Valway 
Rug Mills in LaGrange; Manches- 
ter plant at Manchester; Calumet 
plant at Hogansville; Milstead 
. plant at Milstead; and Truline, 
Inc., at Roanoke, Ala. 


Under the present plan of operation, Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Jr., treasurer of the companies, is in charge of man- 
ufacturing at all the plants. M. M. Trotter, for many 
years manager of the Manchester plant, was recently 
placed in charge also of the Hogansville and Milstead 
plants as general superintendent of these three plants. 
The Callaway Mills plants in LaGrange, Truline, Inc., at 
Roanoke, Ala., are under the direction of Perrin N. Col- 
lier, general superintendent of all LaGrange plants. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


The creation of the personnel department, with Boyd 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Hard As Flint 
But Will Not Break 


as you can Prove 


by Bouncing It 
on the Floor 


Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 


5 
The New Draper 
Spinning Ring 
Starts Well 
: Runs a Long Time 
and 
Will Not Break he 
sA Tough Test 
| > > \ That will Surprise 
| and Interest You 
Its Adamant Surface ( ) 
| Is Wear-Resistant 
To Traveler Action | h 
| 
High Production | 
in your \ | 
Spinning Room 
Depends Upon \ | = 
Good Rings < 
That Keep Fit 
| DRAPER CORPORATION 
| Hopedale Massachusetts 


Policies and Methods 
For Cotton Cloth Mills 


HE following information relative to inventory con- 

trol for mills on staple cloths is abstracted from 

the study, “Managing Cloth Inventories in the 

Cotton Textile Industry,” by John J. Madigan, of the 

Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard 
University. 


INTEGRATION 


Suggestions on inventory policies are made hinecintly , 


for the benefit of independent grey cloth mills because 
when it comes to the question of balancing production 
with sales—the real purpose of inventory control—these 
mills are not so advantageously placed as the integrated 
companies which convert their own grey goods. In inte- 
grated companies, merchandise managers in charge of 
finished or converted fabrics determine their production 
orders on the basis of planned sales of definite products 
suited to the needs of particular customers, markets, or 
uses. Their companies can accumulate, without great 
risk, large quantities of cloth in anticipation of seasonal 
demands and thus secure the advantages of continuous 
and economic production. With proper co-operation 
throughout an integrated organization, qualitative and 
quantitative changes in demand may be reflected quickly 
in production schedules. On the other hand, the non- 
integrated grey cloth mill cannot expect a merchant con- 
verter to furnish to it the kind of information which the 
converting department of an integrated company will give 
its mill department. 


The difficulties of adjusting production to demand are 
inherent in this non-integrated structure. It is true that 
co-operation among the various sections of the industry 
may improve the situation to some extent. The perma- 
nent solution lies, however, in the removal of the basic 
difficulty by the integration of the cloth mills, converting, 
and selling organizations into well-balanced, well-co-ordi- 
nated units. | 

Integration by a small part of the industry, however, is 
not a complete solution to the problems of the companies 
involved. The mills in an integrated organization are 
subject to the same cost factors as are non-integrated 
mills. So long as a substantial part of the cloth used in 
the industry is manufactured by non-integrated mills 
functioning as independent, competitive units, the funda- 
mental adjustment of that cloth production to demands 
will come about through price movements and their influ- 
ence on high cost mills (barring, of course, any type of 
agreement to curtail production). 

Opinions of manufacturers of staple grey cloth and 
their selling agents concerning the advisability of carrying 
service inventories for immediate delivery were conflict- 
ing. A few admitted that in 1932 and 1933 they made a 
practice of carrying enough inventory on certain construc- 
tions to fill at once reasonably sized orders. These mills 
typically made cloths highly regarded by the converting 
firms to which’they sold the greater part of their output. 
Most of the large manufacturers of standard grey cloth, 
however, stated definitely that such service inventories 
were not maintained, and that their decisions to hold 
stock or sell ahead were based entirely on their expecta- 
tion of price developments. In most cases stocks were 
accumulated because current prices were not considered 


satisfactory. The head of the grey goods department of 
a large selling agency reflected the typical attitude in his 
statement that stocks were usually accumulated on a 
declining market when it was impossible to get the price 
which the firm believed was justified under the existing 
conditions. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SOUND INVENTORY POLICIES ON 
STAPLE CONSTRUCTIONS 

The recommendations for sound. inventory policies on 

staple constructions may be summarized briefly under 


| three heads: 


1. It should be the goal of standard grey cloth mills 
to operate on order only; the accumulation of large in- 
ventories is unwarranted. Price decisions should be made 
before large stocks have been accumulated. 

2. Closer co-operation between the mill and selling 


organizations is essential. 


3. Closer co-operation with customers and at least a 
partial breakdown of impersonal market relations are de- 
sirable. 

The opportunities for speculative profits in the clever 
merchandising of grey cloths are at times very great. 
Any mill which is represented in the market by a specu- 
lative genius has little reason to worry about sound in- 
ventory policies. Such merchants are rare, however, and 
there are certainly not enough to go around. 

Mills manufacturing staple cloths should operate as 
close to a strict order basis as is feasible and practical. 
The best balancing of production and demand, qualita- 
tively and quantitatively, in such a complex and imper- 
sonal market will be secured if the majority of the mills 
follow the practice of producing the cloths and amounts 
indicated by those in closest touch with the demand, that 
is, the converters or users of the cloth. 

Practical considerations may make strict adherence to 
such a policy unwise under certain circumstances. Dur- 
ing the last several years conditions have been such that 
mills have been forced to operate much of the time with- 
out a substantial number of unfilled orders ahead of them. 
Furthermore, some of the mills in order to strengthen 
their competitive position in bidding for business accum- 
ulated stocks and offered spot deliveries. In some cases 
price differentials could be secured for spot staple goods, 
but generally no premium was secured to compensate for 
the extra expenses and risks involved. An important 
desideratum, nevertheless, for mills which accumulate any 
stock is that they avoid getting unwittingly into an un- 
yieldy inventory position. In many cases such inventory 
situations arise out of procrastination and failure to face 
the facts. 

Often a mill runs for stock because current prices are 
seemingly unsatisfactory and the management hopes for 
better prices. The situation continues with more and 
more stocks piling up, and some factors which cause one 
mill to accumulate stock also lead many others to do the 
same thing. As a result, mills are eventually forced to 
make their price decisions under much less favorable 
conditions than existed when the stock accumulations 
began. The disastrous influence of heavy stocks on man- 
ufacturing margins has been demonstrated earlier. A 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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I. N. Dunn has resigned as superintendent of the 
Hannah-Pickett Mills No. 1, Rockingham, N. C. 


Jonah Wilson, formerly of the Burlington Mills Com- 
pany, has accepted a position as overseer of weaving at 
Rosemary, N. C. 


W. E. Beattie, retired mill executive of Greenville, is 
confined to his home there following an illness due to 
heart trouble. 


J. O. Epps, of Gastonia, calls attention to the fact that 
he is a salesman for the Ideal Machine Shops, Gastonia, 
and is not connected with any other shop, as has been 
reported recently. 


J. C. Hubbard, who has been a corporation tax income 
auditor for South Carolina, has accepted a position with 
the Springs Cotton Mills and will be in the Lancaster 
offices. 


L. R. Gilbert, secretary of the National Textile Indus- 
trial Relations Board, has been assigned as a technical 
adviser to the silk branch of the organization. Mr. Gil- 
bert is well known in the textile South, and is a former 
president of the Southern Textile Association. 


William Jenkins has accepted a position as head of the 


sample department of the Burlington Mills, Burlington, 


N. C. He was formerly superintendent of the Oconee 
Mills, Westminster, S. C., and was also connected with 
the Judson Mills for a number of years. 


R. L. Stowe, of Belmont, N. C., president of the Sterl- 


ing Spinning Company and the Stowe Thread Company, — 


and an official of a number of other mills in Belmont, is 
chairman of the board of County Commissioners of Gas- 
ton County, and is heading a committee on the program 
of future relief for the unemployed in the county. 


Shelby Mill Gets Charter 


Shelby, N. C.—Shelby Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Shelby, 
have been granted a charter by Secretary of State Stacey 
W. Wade at Raleigh, N. C., and will make hosiery, under 
$25,000 authorized capital, with $3,500 stock subscribed 
by John W. Cash of Shelby, Fred G. Hahn, V. C. Bridges 
and Marvin Bridges, all of Hickory, N. C. 


A Fine Place for a Vacation 


The editor of this journal attended the meeting of the 
Southern Hosiery Manufacturers Association at Blowing 
Rock, N. C., on July 5th and 6th and remained there 
through last Sunday. 

He stayed at the Green Park Hotel and was so much 
pleased with it, that he feels like commending it to those, 
in the textile industry, who are looking for a pleasant 
place to spend a week end or a vacation. 

The Green Park Hotel, now under the management of 
Paul Moldenhauer, who also operates a hotel in Florida, 
is exceptionally well managed. The rooms are clean and 
the food is excellent and the rates are very reasonable; in 
fact, less than can usually be found in such conditions, 

The golf course is so located that both the first and 
eighteenth hole are within a few yards of the hotel. 

The usual route to Blowing Rock, which has an eleva- 
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tion of 4,700 feet, is through Hickory, N. C., and Lenoir, 


N. C., but people coming from South Carolina, Georgia 
or Tennessee will find a beautiful road from Asheville, 
N. C., via Burnsville and Linville and thence over the 
Yonalasse turnpike to Blowing Rock. This route goes 
partly over Grandfather’s mountain and contains wonder- 
ful scenery. | 


Gastonia Now Port of Entry 


Gastonia, N. C.—President Roosevelt has signed an 
order designating Gastonia a part of entry, the Gastonia 
Chamber of Commerce Saturday was advised. Business 


leaders believe establishment of a customs bureau in Gas- 


tonia will facilitate dealings in Egyptian cotton through- 
out the entire section and will result in thousands of dol- 
lars additional warehouse and railroad freight business. 
For months business leaders have sought this official ac- 
tion and last March filed a brief with the United States 
Customs Department requesting this designation. 


Mill Valuations Increase. 


Asheville, N. C.—During the past year, five of the 
largest manufacturing plants of Buncombe County gained 


$571,853 in taxable value, the 1934 tax records indicate. 


They are on the tax books for $5,410,660, as compared 
with $4,838,807 in 1933. All plants showed gains rang- 
ing from $17,000 to $320,000, except Sayles-Biltmore 
Bleacheries, which dropped from $539,389 to $520,937. 
The American Enka Corporation’s tax book valuation 
was boosted from $3,062,104 to $3,384,505 this year. 
The Beacon Manufacturing Company at Swannanoa in- 
creased from $751,660 to $935,168. Hans Rees Tannery 
rose from $299,597 to $357,916, and Asheville Cotton 
Mills increased from $186,057 to $203,134. The Sayles- 
Biltmore plant had no changes in its real estate value of 
$386,957 but its personal property and stock dropped 
from $152,431 to $142,979. 


Chicopee Sales Develop New Type of Rayon 
Cloth 


Using a new type of rayon filrm, developed by the 
viscose department of the du Pont Rayon Company, the 
Chicopee Sales Corporation has developed an entirely new 
type of rayon drapery and upholstery cloth which is 
offered as part of its Luvet line. 


Now—No Extra Fare 
On Trains Nos. 37 and 38 


On June 28, 1934, extra fare between New York, 
New Orleans and intermediate stations was with- 
drawn. 


High-class sleeping car equipment and convenient 


schedules will be continued with the addition of 
comfortable coach accommodations. 

Ask Ticket Agents about greatly reduced fares 
and sleeping car reservations. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Meeting of Southern 
Hosiery Manufacturers 


The meeting of the recently-organized Southern Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers at Blowing Rock, N. 
C., on July 5th and 6th was exceedingly well attended. 

There were several sessions devoted to a full and frank 


' discussion of the code and kindred subjects. 


The feature of the meeting was an explanation of the 
Harriman Hosiery Mills case 
by T. Asbury Wright, Jr., 


of that company. Tom Tar- 
water, president of the Har- 
riman Hosiery Mills, was 
also present, and in conver- 
sation with members of the 
Association told of the treat- 
ment his mills had réceived 
at the hands of. Genera! 
Hugh Johnson and the NRA. 

It seemed to be the opin- 

ion of those present that the 
| Harriman Hosiery Mills had 
* received a very raw deal and 


T. R. DURHAM, Secretary that many of the statements 
Sou. Hosiery Mfrs. Assn. % 


sent out from Washihgton,. 


D. C., by General Johnson were erroneous and designed 
to prejudice the public against that company and its 
product, 

After hearing the evidence the Southern Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: | 


‘“‘Whereas, on April 20th, Administrator Hugh S. John- 
son removed the Blue Eagle from the Harriman Hosiery 
Mills on the allegation that they had violated Section 7A 
of the National Industrial Recovery Ast as written into 
the Code of Fair Competition for the Hosiery Indutry, 
and 

‘Whereas, since the Administrator’s action he has fur- 
nished the Department of Justice the evidence upon which 
he acted and Attorney General Cummings, after consid- 
ering the evidence presented, has advised the Administra- 
tor that the evidence does not justify the institution of 
any action against the company for violation of Section 
7A of NIRA as written into the hosiery code. 

‘Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Southern Hos- 
iery Manufacturers Association that 

‘We deplore the ruling of the Administrator for his 
arbitrary action in branding the Harriman Hosiery Mills 
as a law violator upon admittedly insufficient evidence to 
prosecute in a court of justice. 

“We consider such action on the part of a governmental 
agency will cause both public and industry to lose confi- 
dence in the administration of the NRA and will seriously 
impair the President’s program of recovery. 

“This association earnestly urges the Administrator to 
take the necessary steps to rectify the injustice that has 
been committed.” 

The sessions were very ably presided over by President 
R. O. Huffman, of Morganton, N. C., while Secretary T. 
R. Durham looked after details. 

It was evident from the interest shown at the meeting 
and the representative attendance, that the new Associa- 
tion is already developed into a strong organization and 
that it will prove to be an important factor in the hosiery 
industry in the South. 
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No Changes in Hosiery Code 


Washington.—Limitations on mill operations, increase 
in wages, and a shorter work week proposed for the hos- 


. iery industry by its code authority, were abandoned dur- 


ing a hearing before the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 

Withdrawal of the three-point program was decided 
upon by -the authority during a hurried conference with 
members of the industry, following a survey of the man- 
ufacturers, in which it was found that sentiment for the 
drastic changes on the whole was lacking. 

Earl Constantine, New York City, executive director of 
the code authority, who sponsored the revisions for the 
authority, announced, however, that the plan would again 
be submitted to the administration following another can- 
vass of the industry. 


North Carolina manufacturers present included J. H. 
Hanes, of Winston-Salem, a member of the code author- 
ity; E. Lyerly, of Hickory; R. C. Huffman, of Morgan- 
ton; J. A. Groves, of Albemarle; J. E. Millis, of High 
Point; Austin Kerr, of Durham; T. R. Durham, of Char- 


-lotte. Mr. Durham is executive secretary of the Southern 


Manufacturers’ Association, representing 140 mills in the 
South. 

Designed to correct a condition of overproduction and 
make less probable a market glut and resultant ridiculous 
prices, the three-point program of the authority consti- 
tuted the heart of a long list of modifications to the in- 
dustry’s code including many changes in fair practices 
provisions. | 

In effect the plan called for a shutdown of mill opera- 
tions for two weeks between July 1st and September Ist, 
each mill selecting the two weeks it preferred; a shorten- 
ing of productive operation shifts from 40 to 35 hours, 
and an increase in minimum wage rates generally from 
$1.50 to more than $18 per week. 

The code now provides for a limitation of the produc- 
tive operations of a shift to two 40-hour periods. The 
effect of the suggested reduction would be to change the 
total weekly hours from 80 to 70. The proposed in- 
crease in wages would not affect materially the incomes 
of the workers in many of the mills but would, it was ex- 
plained, have the effect of forcing those few mills, now 
paying low wages, to increase their labor costs to a point 
that would make it more difficult for them to continue to 
take unfair competitive advantage of the majority of 
plants now paying wages well above the minimum. 


Cotton August-May Exports Off 5.2% 


Washington.—Exports of American cotton for the pe- 
riod August-May, 1933-1934, were 5.2 per cent smaller 
than the corresponding period 1932-1933 figures, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Practically all of the decline resulted from smaller ex- 
ports in April and May, 1934. Exports to Germany, the 
leading European taker in the last two seasons, declined 
to 36,956 bales in May against 126,924 bales in March, 
1934, and 176,746 bales in May, 1935. 

The bulk of the decline may be accounted for in the 
German orders of March 24th and later prohibiting im- 
ports of cotton from that date to May 3ist. See “The 
Germany Cotton Import Control Plan,” Foreign Crops 
and Markets, June 18, 1934. 

Exports to Great Britain also have declined sharply in 
recent months against a year ago. 

In the Orient, figures for Japan continue larger than in 
1932-1933, but the movement to China has been reduced. 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Published Everv Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Juntus M. Smita 


Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance _ $2.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. — 


Merchandising 


HE Second Section of this issue is devoted to 

the subject of merchandising. It is publish- 
ed with the idea that under present conditions, 
too much attention cannot be given to the ques- 
tion of distribution of textile products. 


The articles are presented with the idea that 
they will be interesting and valuable and will 
bring out some angles of the question that are 
particularly important at this time. 


The textile industry, as one of the most im- 
portant in the country, has long been regarded as 
a laggard in advertising. Any number of other 
industries, which in size and importance, rate 
far below textiles, annually spend a great deal 
more money in advertising than do the mills. 

The importance of advertising, of sustained 
promotion of mill products, is best illustrated by 
the success of those mills which have consistent- 


- ly kept their goods in the public eye. 


The Cotton Acreage 


Edie Government report of 28,024,000 acreage, 
planted in cotton, was fully 1,000,000 bales 
under average expectations and is generally con- 
sidered as bullish. tee 

The acreage planted compares with 40,852,- 
000 in cultivation on July 1, 1933, which was 
prior to the plow-up campaign which took out of 
cultivation something over 10,000,000 acres. 
The acreage picked in 1933 was 30,144,000, but 
it is generally conceded that the farmers, as a 
rule, plowed up their poorest fields and the re- 
sultant yield of 209.4 lint pounds per acre was 
due to the “low yield”’ fields being eliminated. 
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With 28,024,000 acres planted and no reason 
to expect less than the normal 3 per cent aban- 
donment, the acres picked should be approxi- 
mately 27,200,000, and with reasonable assur- 
ance that the acreage estimate is more reliable 
than usual, due to acreage rental contracts, the 
problem of the cotton textile industry is to de- 
termine what yield can reasonably be expected 
from 27,200,000 acres. 

The only way in which the probable yield can 
be determined, is by applying the lint yield per 
acre of recent years to 28,024,000 acres less the 
usual abandonment, or 27,200,000 acres. 

The following table gives the bales which 
would have been obtained from 27,200,000 at 
the lint yield per acre of recent years: 


Lint Yield 
(Per Acre 
| Picked) 

Years Lbs. Bales Crop 
1921 277 7,534,000 
1922... 148.8 311 8,459,000 
1923... 136.4 285 7,756,000 
1924 : 165.0 345 9,384,000 
1925 173.5 357 9,710,000 
1926 _ 192.8 404 10,989,000 
1927... 338 9,094,000 
163.3 342 9,302,000 
344 9,537,000 
1930 157.0 328 8,922,000 
1932 356 9,683,200 
1933 437 11,886,000 
1934 ? ? 


It is generally admitted that the weather up 
to the present time has not been so favorable as 
to indicate any very large yield and we therefore 
can reasonably omit from consideration any such 
lint yield as occurred in 1926, 1931 or 1933, 
which were 192.8, 211.5 and 209.4. 

With those years eliminated it will be noted 
that in no other year would 28,024,000 acres 
planted have produced more than 9,710,000 
bales and the figures vary from that to 7,756,000 
bales. 

A large area in west Texas has suffered from 
lack of rain while Louisiana and a considerable 
portion of the Eastern States have had excessive 
moisture and are now heavily infested with boll 
weevils. 

Cotton has remarkable recuperative powers 
and it is too early to forecast the yield, but as 
viewed at present a crop of less than 9,500,000 
bales would seem to be indicated. 

The acreage of 28,024,000 will probably be 
somewhat reduced because the Government is 
now systematically checking the acreage planted 
and it is reported that several thousand farmers 
who exceeded their quota must plow up the ex- 
cess acres or else forfeit all benefits from acreage 
rented. 
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The next three weeks will to a large extent 
tell the tale as related to the probable yield and 
the weather will have an unusual influence upon 
the course of cotton prices. 


Labor Leader Candies Strikes 


W B. PLEmmMons, of Asheville, vice-president 
¢ of the North Carolina Federation of Labor, 
said in a statement recently issued at Asheville, 


I cannot understand why any labor union official would 


permit the workers under his direction to strike now. 


There is no necessity for a strike. The government has 
adopted plans for the operation of industry, makes all 
rules and regulations for employers and workers to go by, 
and has announced penalties for violations or infringe- 
ments of the rules and regulations. Therefore, why should 
the workers go out on a strike? 

If labor unions were organizéd and operated 
only for the benefit of workers there would be 
few if any strikes, because, as Mr. Plemmons 
says, there are now rules and regulations and it 
is a simple matter to submit to an Industrial Re- 
lations Board any dispute which arises. 

Unfortunately, labor unions in the textile in- 


dustry have not been organized by the workers - 


but by non-workers who expect to live on the 
- dues collected from workers, or in other words, 
the present situation is purely a racket through 
which a group of non-workers extract money 
from mill employees. 


Those who get their living out of the racket, 
know that without strikes through which to 
maintain the enthusiasm of the worker the col- 
lection of dues would dwindle to the point that 
the racket would no longer be profitable. 


Mr. Plemmons must be dumb, indeed, if he 
can not understand why there are strikes. 


Prof. Motley Protests 


rr. RAYMOND MOLEyY, who left that foun- 
tain head of radicalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to join the brain trust, has arisen to protest 
against the Nazi government in Germany and 
said much about Nazi propaganda in the United 
States. 


We can find no record of any srotest made by 
Professor Moley relative to the development of 
communism in America nor has he had anything 
to say about the propaganda campaign in this 
country which the Russian government financed 
and managed. | 

The Nazi form of government has appeared 
in the path of communism and socialism and 
when those who have been accused of looking 
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with admiration upon the latter, protest too 
loudly against the Nazi we are reminded that it 
is human nature to feel some resentment against 
competitors. 


We have no love for Hitler and his Nazi gov- 


ernment but it is at least better than communism 
and socialism. 


Another Piece of Paper Diplomacy. 


HEN M. Litvinoff slipped over here and ar- 

ranged for American recognition of the 
Soviet Government, we were regaled for weeks 
with fairy tales of the millions of dollars we were 
to get from Russia as a result of that brilliant 
stroke of New Deal diplomacy. What happen- 
ed? In the way of trade, nothing. When Rus- 
sia was notified that before she could be granted 
credit here it would be necessary for her to pay 
her debts to American investors and to Uncle 
Sam, M. Litvinoff grew very angry and refused 
to buy of us on long-term credit at all. If he 
can’t pile up debts and disregard them, he won’t 


have any dealings with us. Great Britain and 


France recognized Russia ten years ago. And 
got the same promise that we did of a settlement 
of her debts in return for new credits. And 
neither Great Britain nor France has been able 
to collect a penny. All is not ssysiceneoa that 
glitters. Dispatch. - 


When Newspapers Get Taxed 


Huery Lone is forcing through the 
Louisiana Legislature a bill to place a 2 
per cent tax on newspaper advertising, and it is 
interesting and amusing to notice the ravings of 
certain newspapers who are afraid that the idea 
will spread to other States. 


Newspapers which have ardently approved 
the 4.2 cents processing tax levied upon cotton 
mills and have advocated great increases in in- 
come taxes, cry aloud at the suggestion that they 
be called. upon to contribute 2 per cent of their 
advertising to the support of the State.. Many 
of them watched with glee the increase in the 
burden of taxation as placed upon the backs of 
others but rave when there is a suggestion that 
their own burden be increased. 


We have no liking for a tax upon advertising 
and we have a contempt for Huey Long, but it 
is amusing to see certain radical newspapers 
which have been advocating increased taxes 
upon everybody else, wailing at the very idea of 
an additional tax burden upon their own busi- 
ness. 
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Inventory Policies and Methods of Cloth 
Mills 


(Continued from Page 6) 


description of the effect of forced sales on the price struc- 
ture, therefore, need not be amplified. It should be noted 
that such accumulation of stocks was probably much less 
burdensome in the earlier phases of the industry’s devel- 
opment before production facilities became ample. Under 
the existing conditions of the relation of production facili- 
ties to demand, however, the accumulation of large stocks 
is unwarranted. Even if demand later expands consider- 
ably and prices rise appreciably, additional output can 
very shortly be called forth. This fundamental difference 
in conditions makes the stock accumulation problem an 
entirely different one from what it was twenty years ago. 


Concretely, what further steps can an independent 
mill manufacturing staple fabrics take to avoid getting 
into an unsound inventory position? The mill executives 
should make a definite decision about the lowest price 
which they would be willing to accept for cloth rather 
than to shut down the mill. The decision should be made 
with full cognizance of all the factors involved and should 
be revised, perhaps quarterly, as costs or other factors 


change. Furthermore, at the beginning of each period of 


operation the mill executives in conjunction with the 
marketing organization should lay out a definite tentative 
schedule of operations by constructions with full consider- 
ation of the mill’s operating problems and costs and the 
market outlook for the various constructions. Of more 
importance, however, is the setting of a definite inventory 
limit on each construction. This figure should represent 
the maximum amount of cloth which the mill executive 
and marketing organization believe is justified during the 
particular period under consideration: In setting such a 
figure the executives should take into account the finan- 
cial strength of the mill as well as the size of the probable 
demand for the particular constructions. It is apparent 
that in a market as complex’as that for standard grey 
fabrics, conditions may change a great deal during a 
quarter. In such event, the inventory limits may be 
changed, but only after full exchange of opinions and 
facts by both the selling organization and the mill. 


Such a simple plan as the one outlined above cannot 
work miracles. It merely forces the mill and selling ex- 


ecutives to give reasonable forethought to some of the 


basic forces affecting mill operation. It prevents the mill 


from drifting into an unwieldy stock position without full . 
knowledge and consideration of the possible dangers. 


Most important of all, it compels the mill executives to 
give full consideration to the price decisions involved 
when the inventories reach the limits set under conditions 
less pressing; they should relate the market and prospec- 
tive prices to the minimum prices which the mill can 
accept rather than shut down. 


The second general recommendation to manufacturers 
of standard grey cloths is that they should secure fre- 
quently and regularly the best market advice obtainable, 
and rely on it. In most cases this amounts to much 
closer co-operation between the mill management and the 
selling agent. The day of the old impersonal relations 
between the selling agent and the mill has passed; only 
in very exceptional cases and for limited periods can a 
mill afford to set up to run on one or a few standard 
products and merely request the selling agency to sell at 
the market. The industry has reached a stage of matur- 
ity in which the production organization can in most 
cases easily and quickly produce what the users want. 
Under such conditions, the mill can earn profits, not just 
by producing what is wanted, at the time it is wanted, 
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and in the amounts it is wanted. In most of the cases in 
which mills and the selling agencies have come under the 
same financial control, the authority of those in close 
contact with the market has been vastly increased as re- 
gards the laying out of production schedules and the 
making of decisions on inventory accumulation. There 
is no halfway point in this matter. The mills must secure 
competent market advice, and rely on it. If the mill 
executives cannot rely on the decisions of their marketing 
organization, because of incompetence or because its in- 
terests are at variance with those of the mill, a change in 
marketing methods is probably necessary. | 


The third suggestion is a partial corollary of the second 
one. The converters and users of grey cloth are usually 
in a better position to know more quickly and more accu- 
rately the quantitative and qualitative requirements of 
their particular markets than are the mill executives or 
their selling agencies. Several mills which produce stand- 
ard constructions of perhaps more than average intrinsic 
quality have found it desirable and beneficial to co-oper- 
ate with some of the large users of their products. These 
mills dispose of a substantial portion of the regular pro- 
duction through a small group of converters and manu- 
facturers under more or less permanent relationships. 
This does not mean that the converters are expected to 
pay more than the market price. Nor does it mean that 
these mills put themselves in a vulnerable position by 
relying entirely on a few customers for distribution. The 
converters enjoy the: advantage of a source of supply of 
cloth of uniform and satisfactory quality, and the mills 
enjoy the advantages of market advice and counsel from 
firms much closer to the ultimate users of the cloth than 
the mills themselves are. The present organization of 
the industry is antagonistic to the general adoption of 
any such plan as this, since, if carried out fully, such an 
idea would mean integration of the mill and converting 
sections of the industry. Nevertheless, even with the 
present organization of the industry, non-integrated grey 
cloth mills would benefit by even a partial breakdown of 
the impersonal relations existing between themselves and 
the users of their products. 


METHODS AND ORGANIZATION——STAPLE FABRICS 


Among mills manufacturing staple grey cloths, it was 
almost a universal practice for the mills to submit to their 
selling agents or direct sales forces a weekly statement 
listing the following information: 


1. The number of looms running on each fabric and 
construction. 


2. The production during the week by constructions. 
3. The stock on hand (if any) by constructions. 


4. The proposed looms for each construction for the 
immediate future. 


5. The unfilled orders by constructions booked for 
delivery for three months in advance. 

Usually the sales organization posted this information 
and in the interim between reports corrected it for addi- 
tional sales or substantial deliveries. 

The information which the selling organization received 
about the mills’ costs of production on different fabrics 
varied widely. In several cases the selling agents main- 
tained central cost departments to which most of the mils 
forwarded currently all pertinent cost information. In 
one other case the mills supplied a weekly report giving 
the selling agent definite information on the costs and 
profits or losses sustained on each construction. Most of 
the selling agents, however, receive little or no formal in- 
formation about the costs of producing the various con- 
structions except in so far as conferences reveal such in- 
formation. In the majority of cases where cost informa- 
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tion is supplied there is some financial or ownership tie- 
up between the selling and mill organizations. 


In the last analysis an executive of the mill, usually the 
treasurer, retains the authority to accept or reject orders 
and to determine the manufacturing operations of the 
mill. The power and influence of the selling organiza- 
tions vary widely in individual cases, however. In some 
instances the selling agency, because of financial consid- 
erations, can dictate the operations of the mill and the 
_ prices at which the mill will sell goods. In other cases, 
common ownership of mills and the selling agency places 
the major control of operations in the marketing organi- 
zation. At the other extreme, some of the mills maintain 
. very impersonal relations with their selling agencies and 
are influenced to only a minor extent in their operating 
policies by recommendations from the marketing organi- 
zations. One large selling agency revealed that on several 
occasions some of its mills apparently decided to accum- 
ulate stocks without including them on the usual weekly 
reports. Without warning, several million yards of cloth 
_would appear in the weekly inventory report. 


The managers of an independent mill who are respon- 
sible for the preservation of the investment of the owners 
cannot allow control ever price acceptance and operations 
to pass entirely out of their hands. There is ample evi- 
dence, on the other hand, that many mill managements 
do not co-operate closely enough with their marketing 
agencies and do not make fu'l use of the advice and in- 
formation which are available from that source. Even in 
normal and prosperous times the managements must base 
a quick and effective adjustment of production schedules 
to trade requirements upon a current knowledge of de- 
mand, which can be obtained only by constant study of 
conditions in the cloth markets and in the consumption 
channels for cloth. 


Cotton Acreage Estimated At 28,024,000 


Washington.—The Department of Agriculture estimat- 
ed cotton acreage in cultivation July Ist in the United 
States-at 28,024,000, which was 68.6 per cent of the 
40,852,000 acres under cultivation a year ago. 


The acreage by States compared with acreage a year 
ago was: 
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Triple Protection 


IN NEW 


Goodrich Truck Tire 


Checks 
80% of 
Premature 
Truck Tire 
Failures 


A: Plyflex 
2. Ply-Lock 


3. Full Floating 
cords 


Your nearest Goodrich 
Dealer will be glad to 
explain fully how triple 
protected tires can save 
you money. 


4th and Brevard Sts. 
Your Goodrich Dealer” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


1934 1933 
Texxas OOO 16.0590 000 
south Carolina... «43,286,000 . 1,811,000 
977,000 1,320,000 
57,000 76,000 
88,000 119,000 
289,000 473,000 
760,000 ~=1,152,000 
1,237,000 1,767,000 
_ New Mexico 97,000 129,000 
132,000 140,000 
California 225,000 223,000 
All others 19,000 26,000 


The acreage this; year, dancehall as the smallest since 
1905, was about 1,700,000 below the 1921 figure, the 


only year since 1905 in which less than 30,000,000 acres 
were planted. 


The estimated acreage under cultivation on July Ist 
was 1,954,000 acres, or 6.5 per cent, less than the 29,978.- 
000 harvested last year. 


Ten Minutes to World's Fair 
Garage Opposite Hotel 
Seventeen Floors 


HOTEL 


Quincy at State Street 
In the Heart of the City 


CHICAGO 


Rates:—$1.50-$2.00-$2.50-$3.00-$3.50 


HARRY F. HERMANSEN 
Manager 
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No. 211 Oblong Baskets 


A strong, compact and serviceable general utility basket. The upright 


steel rods are pressed around the top frame, making entire steel frame N 9115 T 

one piece, yet with sufficient give to meet shocks and jars. Resilient, 0, . , rt 
galvanized strap steel bands, securely attached and riveted to the stee! This truck has the same bod@g2ii b: 
frame, both lengthwise and crosswise. Renewable hardwood runners, handles, which are furnished, ho desire 


reinforced center skid. | hosiery knitting mil and 
: or projections which might injur 
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ROCKWEAVERETS, 
HAMMBAG 


The Rockweav@ ca 
| We trucks, hampers @s in 
ment designed tomever 
need for a light 
tacle. All types qe fr 
which experience t 
suitable for 
and careful 
tail of constructio 


Write {or Hite 


CALLAW 


LA GRAMEO) 


SAL S: 
No. 10115 Long Body Trucks i NEW YORK CITY 
R. D. Williams, ills 
rT it a 22 
Especially Suitable for use as roving, filling, and spooler conveyances. Adaptable for a eerS pik Koma : 
variety of institutional uses. Renewable hardwood runners, reinforced center skid. Regu- 
larly without handles, which are furnished, however, wh BOSTON ye 
is 54x19x26, : on Robert Y. Cook, Represents''’ 


110 Summer Street = 
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BCANVAS BASKETS 
RUCKS--HAMPERS--BAGS 


REQUIREMENT 
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No. 121 Steaming Baskets 


ideal for conditioning yarn. Solidly galvanized spring steel frame. Gal- 


2115 Trucks 


e bodw2!i basket. Regularly without vanized strap steel bottoms. No rust stains or corrosion on cover or : 
bd, NO desired. Especially well adapted contents. Covering is eyeletted with rust proof grommets to allow free 

| use me and outside of any roughness passage of steam through contents. Renewable hardwood runners, rein- : 
Pinus forced center skid. An excellently constructed, long-wearing basket. : 


TS, TRUCKS, 
AGS 


eav@@ canvas baskets, 

ers @s includes equip- 
toMevery textile mill | 
Wang wearing recep- 
pes from materials 
nce wn to be the most 
each@iilar requirement, 
iven to every de- 
ctiol 
for Hite Catalog 
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\VY MILLS 


RAMBEORGIA 


AME 


SAL 
CHICAGO 
H. Teat, R 
mills it, Representative 
“<2 West Adams Street | No. Doff Boxes 
tative Ww. 8 DETROIT Strong, light, long-wearing. Smooth edges inside and out. Steel railguards if desired. 
nté ': Bearden, Representative Regularly made without taper, but can be furnished tapered if desired. When ordering doff 


; “eneral Motors Building boxes give the inside measurements of the doff bed. 
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SCIENCE OF TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


THE HOME or ONYX Propucts 


This modern, efficient ONYX plant is ruled by the laboratory; the test 
tube is law, Uniformity the watchword. Here, processing and finishing 
compounds are esteemed as creations of chemistry—products of re- 
search analysis and rigid manufacturing control. Vast manufacturing 
facilities and lerge reserve stocks permit careful, prompt completion of 
any order, whether barrel or carload, whether stock formulae or spe- 
cial formula developed for your own requirements. Test samples sent 
for any operation on any. fabric. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
In Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Montreal 


S-W SAVE-LITE | 
stays white longer! 


White that stays white longer than ordinary whites .. . 
clear and bright throughout its long life... three durable 
whites in Gloss, Eg-Shel and Flat “tailor made’ to meet 
every mill need . .. applied quickly and easily 
with brush or spray gun... Sherwin-Williams 
Save-Lite meets every light condition and 
painting problem for interior mill finishing. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
Texruae Orrices,; 


| Charlotte, Philadelphia, Spartanburg, 
Atlanta, Nashville, Newark, Boston. 


— = 


For BeErrerR W EAVING 
buy your 


LOOM REEDS 


from 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. |i 
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Union, S. C.—The Union-Buffalo Mills have paid a 
one and three-quarter per cent dividend on its first pre- 
ferred stock, aggregating $50,000, according to official 
announcement. The Monarch Mills, including Ottaray, 
Lockhart and Monarch in its chain, has paid a 3 per cent 


dividend on all of its outstanding stock, officials an- 


nounce. 


Satispury, N. C.—During a storm Sunday night light- 
ning ran in on an electric switch at the Klumac Cotton 
Mill, when suarks flew off from the switch box and ignit- 
ed some cotton nearby. The fire that started caused the 
sprinkler system to be set into operation and water run- 
ning into the basement did damage estimated at $8,000 
to a quantity of rayon stored there. 


ALAMANCE, N. C.—Work is expected to begin on the 


installation of additional machinery in the full-fashioned 


hosiery division of the Standard Hosiery Mills here early 
this month. The company has announced that an addi- 
tion to the full-fashioned division of the company and the 
new equipment would represent an investment of around 
$100,000. Three new sections of the saw-tooth type of 
mill construction is being added to the rear of the pres- 


ent building, enlarging the present structure by three- 
fifths. 


DELANO, TENN.—Plans are under way for reopening 
of the old Pendergast Cotton Mills. Cotton growers and 
a T. V. A. subsidiary are considering buying the mill, 
which has been closed for six years or more. Cotton 
growers of Polk, McMinn, Monroe, Bradley, Meigs and 
Hamilton Counties, Tennessee, and Murray County, 
Georgia, met at the mill when 110 of them subscribed $10 
each. 

According to the announcement, plans are for the plant 
to be run under T. V. A. supervision, with money obtain- 
ed from the P. W. A. County Agent L. M. Amburgy 
said that cotton growers who tae stock will not only have 
an interest in the mill, but will have a market for all their 
cotton. The mill can be bought, it is said, for $47,500, 
which includes the big brick building, machinery and 300 


acres, 203 in Polk and 103 in McMinn. When the plant 


was in full operation it employed about 300. The more 
than 100 company houses, it is understood, will not be 
rebuilt and labor will be from the farming section. 


GastoniA, N. C.—-Acting on a petition filed with the 
Federal Court at Asheville, under provisions of a new act 
of Congress passed June 7th, Judge E. Y. Webb of the 
Western District of North Carolina appointed Robert 
Goldberg and Clyde C. Armstrong trustees for the Amer- 
ican Mills, the American Combed Yarn Corporation and 
the Gastonia Thread Yarn Mills, Inc. 

This trusteeship is temporary and is effective pending 
a ruling of Judge Webb following a hearing to be held in 
Asheville on July 28th. It authorizes the trustees to 
operate the plants of these corporations until that time. 

These corporations are in default with the Federal 
Government to the extent of $100,000 or more on proc- 
essing and income taxes. The belief is generally express-. 
ed in Gastonia that this step was taken by the Goldbergs 
to forestall a possible execution by the Federal Govern- 
ment against their plants for the collection of these past 
due taxes. 
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Marion, N. C.—-The Lake City Hosiery Mill here has 
just installed 40 additional knitting machines of the Ban- 
ner type. This was done to meet the increasing demands 
of business during the past few months. According to a 
statement by James A. Lichty, president of the company, 


the additional machines will increase the production ca- . 


pacity of the mill about 300 dozen pairs of hose per day 
and will provide employment for about 25 extra girls. 


ELIZABETHTON, Ky.—Fifty additional sewing machines 
have been installed in the Kentucky Overall Company’s 
local unit. This new equipment has increased the oper- 
ating force of the factory by more than seventy opera- 
tives. This unit was closed down for several weeks while 
the installation of the machinery was being made along 
with alterations preparatory. to the expansion of addi- 
tional space. 


Marion, N. C.—Hollman Bros., operating an overall 
and pants factory at. Ridgecrest, will reorganize the com- 
pany and operate it under a new charter. Operation of 
the new plant is to begin at once. Thirty workers will be 
employed at the start. 


A group of Marion business men, composed ot C. A. 
Workman, C. F. James, S. Surasky, W. S. Shiflet, J. D. 
Blanton, W. H. Tate, H. D. Bishop, W. W. Treverton, 
]. F. Wilkinson, J. E. Neal and J. L. Morgan, will be as- 
sociated with the Hollmans. The plant will be moved 
here and set up in the Stott Building on East Court 
street. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Charles H. Bacon Company 

hosiery mills in the east Tennessee towns of Lenoir City, 
Loudon, Cleveland, Morristown and Greenville, are closed 
for “a vacation,” Richard Edge, general manager, of Le- 
noir City, said. They will reopen July 16th. 
_ He explained: “A public hearing will be held in Wash- 
ington July 9th on amendments to the hosiery code. One 
of these amendments proposed to curtail the operation of 
mills for two weeks. The mill may select the two weeks 
it wishes to close. We feel that the amendment will be 
adopted, so decided to take our two weeks. If the amend- 
ment is not approved, then we will have been on a two 
weeks’ vacation.” 


June Decline in Textile Activity Less 
Serious Than Expected 


The decline in activity in the textile industry during 
the month of June “has been less serious than might oth- 
_ erwise have been expected because of the way cotton con- 
sumption held up to relatively high levels,” says the 
Textile Organon, published by the Tubize Chatillon Cor- 
poration, in its current review of trade conditions. ‘The 
possibility of weaving curtailment (now an actuality) 
plus improved demand for cotton industrial goods have 
been the main stimulants,” says the publication, “but by 
the same tokens we expect to see the June and July data 
for the textile curve decline further from the May level.” 

Shipments of rayon yarns surprisingly showed a gain 
in June as compared with May. The index figure cover- 
ing June shipments was 299 as compared with 273 for 
May and 289 for April. The average for the six months 
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ended June was 336 compared with a monthly average of 
385 for the full year 1933. 

Regarding the rayon market the paper states that it 
was “quite active around mid-June, but toward the end of 
the month the dull period resumed. This mid-June con- 
sumption spurt, plus the fewer number of working days 
in June, caused the increase in the unadjusted deliveries 
index. Also there was possibly some buying of rayon for 
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If you could talk with an outstanding authority on 
investments, someone whose knowledge, experience, 
information, training and unbias is beyond doubt? 
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For over 30 years we have been giving just such 
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future use, in view of the restricted booking period used 
by the producers, which in turn indicated that the cur- 
rent low price of yarn is a temporary one only.” The 
paper estimates that mid-year stocks of rayon yarn held 
by producers was not more than five weeks’ supply, as 
compared with eight to ten weeks’ supply held at similar 
periods in the past. 

While the publication calls attention to the favorable 
trend of cotton consumption during June, it adds that “it 


_is believed that cotton consumption will tend downward 


for the June to August reports.” In reference to wool, it 
expresses the opinion that “we regard the present wool 
market as unstable, inasmuch as the factors of supply, 
demand, and price are out of balance.” 

Commenting upon the consumption of the various 
fibers for the first half of 1934, the Organon states that 
“the fact that the first half of this year is the worst half- 
year of the current two-year cycle of textile consumption 
makes the comparison for the first half of 1934 not only 
timely, but hopeful. We expect the last half of 1934 will 
make a much better showing than the first half of this 
year. 


Callaway Mills To Have New Type Of 
Vocational School | 


(Continued from Page 4) 


N. Ragsdale, formerly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Unity Spinning and Oakleaf plants, as direc- 
ttor, is the latest step in the development of the program 
of functional specialization. With the organization. of the 
personnel department, the plant superintendents are re- 
lieved of duties other than those concerned with manu- 
facturing. 

The personnel director will be in charge of the employ- 
ment office for the LaGrange plants, the medical exam- 
ination department, the vocational school, house repairs 
in the communities of the different plants, street improve- 
ments and beautification of yards, gardens and public 
parks and grounds. 

The program of distributing responsibility is based on 
the advantages which come from specialized training for 
specialized duties. The plant superintendent is released 
from the duties of acting as supervisor of village repairs 
or of medical examinations for his employees, and is as- 
sured of efficient handling of these functions from central 
offices. He is thereby given more time for the problems 
of manufacturing. With the establishment of the voca- 
tional school to train employees, he is also assured of 
more efficient workers. 

The establishment of the Vocational School is another 
step in the realization of the vision held by the late Fuller 
E. Callaway, Sr., founder of the group of mills that bear 
his name. A pioneer in the field of building wholesome 
and desirable communities for the employees of his mills, 
Mr. Callaway established schools for the children in 
which they were taught many things more than the tradi- 
tional Three R’s, built recreation centers for employees to 
enjoy in their leisure hours, established churches, pro- 
vided greenhouses, and furnished people comfortable 
houses with adequate space for gardens, chickens and. 
flower yards. 

When the mantle of responsibility fell upon the shoul- 
ders of Cason J. Callaway, president of the organization 
and elder son of Fuller E. Callaway, he had already im- 


‘bibed the ideals of his father and in many ways has built 


upon the foundation so well and wisely laid. In estab- 
lishing the Vocationay School, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., is 
efficiently giving further opportunity to all people of the 
organization to become more proficient workers and in 
turn happier and better citizens. 
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General Dvestuff Corp. 9 Terrell Machine Co, as 
General Electric Co. — Texas Co., The vrais 
Geners) Electric Vapor Lamp Co.____. Textile Banking Co. 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co. 13 Textile Finishing Machinery ‘Co. — 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ~~ Textile Hall Corp. ‘ 
“overnor Clinton Hotel — Textile Bnop, The: 
(jrasselli Chemical Co., The — 
Graton Ge. —  U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co......... — 
Green Park Hotel U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 16 Union Storage & Warehouse 
Hart Products Corp. 


H & B American Machine Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. — 
Hudson Industrial Co, — — 
Hygrolit, Inc. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. ... 2 
--J 


Veeder-Root, Inc. . 
Vietor Ring Trav eler Co. 
Viscose Co. 


WAK., Inc. 

Waltham Watch Co. _ 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works .. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, 
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Would Include 
Silk in Code 


Washington.—Members of the Code 
Authority of the textile processing 
industry presented a public hearing 
conducted by W. L. O’Brien, Jr., 
amendments to the code for the tex- 


tile industry that would provide for 
the inclusion of silk yarns in the list 
of those coming under the code. An- 
other provision would limit to 80 
hours a week the operation of wind- 
ers, warpers, Coppers or quillers, sec- 
tidn beamers, beamers and slashers 
when used in commission winding, 
warping and beaming of yarns of silk, 
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rayon, or other synthetic yarns or 
combinations of these in preparation 
for use on looms 16 inches or over. 
This amendment would be subject to 
amendment of a provision in the code 
for the silk textile industry to pro- 
vide for the limitation of machine 
hours of similar machinery. 


Use Mill To Make 
Hose For Needy 


Durham,—An application author- 
izing the usage of one unit of cotton 
hosiery manufacturing equipment of 
the Durham Hosiery Mills has been 
filed by local relief officials with ERA 
headquarters in Raleigh. The equip- 
ment recently was leased by the local 
relief administration for the manu- 
facture of hosiery for the State’s 
needy. 

The hosiery, which will supply 
probably 60 per cent of those depend- 
ing on relief organizations, will be 
manufactured entirely by relief labor. 
It will be exchanged with other sec- 
tions of the State for different things 
which they manufacture that are 
needed here. 


A. M. Law & Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Established 1892 


Southern Textile Stocks 
Municipal Bonds 


PUBLIC SALE OF SILK MILLS 


BY VIRTUE OF THE POWER AND 
AUTHORITY in us, the undersigned 
Trustees vested, under and by virtue of 
a trust deed executed by the Fayetteville 
Silk Mills Company, dated the Ist day of 


October, 1930, which trust deed may be 


found entered of record in the Register’s 
Office of Lincoln County, Tennessee, in 
Trust Deed. Book 63, page 89, we, the 
undersigned, will sell 
ON THE PREMISES, IN THE TOWN OF 
FAYETTEVILLE, 8TH CIVIL DISTRICT 
OF LINCOLN COUNTY, TENNESSEE, 
ON SATURDAY, the 28th DAY OF JULY, 
1934, at about 1:30 P. M.., 
to the highest bidder for cash, free from 
and in bar of the right of equity of re- 
demption, the lot, building and real es- 
tate, machinery, shafting, equipment and 
furniture and all of the property covered 
under and by virtue of the provisions of 
said trust deed, and being the property 
known as the Fayetteville Silk Mills 
property, located in said town of Fay- 
etteville, Tennessee, said sale being made 
for the purpose of satisfying the indebt- 
edness secured by said trust deed, and 
secured under and by virtue of the terms 
thereof, to which said trust deed refer- 
ence is here had for further particulars. 
Said property will be sold as a whole, 
and as one plant, and as directed by said 
trust deed. 


This the 12th day of June, 1934. 
J. A. MOORES, 
Cc. F. BAGLEY, 
H. DRYDEN, 
Trustees. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were generally quiet 
last week, but prices held firm in spite of the numerous 
low bids. The holiday for the Fourth and the fact that a 
great many mills were closed for the entire week tended 
to keep trading interest at a low point. The situation in 
coarse yarn gray goods is steadily improving, due to the 
reduced output and the better business done in June. It 
is believed here that the outlook for fall business is very 
good. 


The print cloth list stood at 834¢ for 39-inch 4-yard 80 
squares, although there was insistent bidding for quick 
deliveries 4ec lower. Efforts were made unsuccessfully to 
uncover second hand offerings. On the 39-inch 4.75-yard 
68x72s there was little real interest, but it was said that 
small lots were moved for quick shipment at 7c 


In the sheeting division, some of the same type of in- 
quiry which had come on narrow print cloths developed, 
with results equally unsatisfactory. Sheeting prices were 
said to have fallen off slightly during the week on some © 
numbers, but the list generally was strong. 


There was some scattered business in some of the fancy 
goods but generally fine goods markets were not greatly 
active. The usual experience of sellers was that they 
could not interest buyers in anything other than small 
spot lots to be taken against quick needs. Standard fine 
yarn constructions were held at unchanged prices, chiefly 
because there was insufficient interest either to permit of 
attempts to wrest concessions or to cause mills to make 
any effort to put through advances. The fancies in some 
lines showed signs of continued activity, although there 
had been some falling off in the volume of sales of such 
fabrics since the previous week. The outlook was con- 
sidered somewhat more favorable for the remainder of the 
summer, since it was considered very likely that, having 
started earlier on operations for spring, 1935, converters 
would be in a position to handle a wider range of goods. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard _ 9 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 50x60s _ 
Brown shetings, standard 

18% 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams _. 9% 
Standard prints 7% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 

Selling Agents 

= 
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First Year Under the Code 
(Continued from Page 3) 


for its workers under the code, the stockholder is still the 
forgotten man. Unhappily, the progress which industry 
made during the latter half of 1933 toward a sounder 
financial position has been largely reversed during recent 
months. Today we are again confronted with profitless 
operations, closely bordering on pre-code conditions. 
Among the factors which have induced these conditions 
must be recognized a growing apprehension on the part 
of business management over the trend in recent legisla- 
tion, Confidence must be restored if gains already at- 
tained in working conditions are to be maintained. 
Threatened legislation in the last Congress has so dis- 
tracted men’s minds as to retard their efforts toward im- 
proved business. Confidence in the fall and winter gave 
way to apprehension in the spring. 

Sound economic and social improvement cannot be ex- 
pected without a feeling of security in our monetary 
policy, without a knowledge that the national budget will 
be balanced, without confidence in the integrity and 
soundness of American business, and without recognition 
of the rank and gle of American business men as national! 
assets to be conserved and protected like other national 
resources. | 


In regard to the immediate future of the NRA we offer 
the following concrete recommendations: 

1. Full responsibility should be placed on those cod: 
authorities that have demonstrated capacity for sound 
economic thinking and a proper regard for the public in- 
terest. 

2. If code authorities are to be held responsible to the 
Government for the conduct of their industries, the right 
to exercise administrative power must accompany such 
responsibility, always subject to governmental veto if this 
right is abused. If Government is to assume the initia- 
tive for industry, industrial leadership will be destroyed 
and in its place will follow an inefficient and burlensome 
bureaucracy. 

3. Removal of the fear that basic code provisions may 
be subjected to further experimentation before policies 
heretofore agreed on can be fairly tested by experience. 

4. Rigid enforcement of code provisions and prompt 
effective action by the Government in case of wage and 
hour violations. 

5. Avoidance of any compromise of principle or un- 
willingness to deal with facts in the face of threatened 
force, either from employers or employees. 

6. A never-relaxing recognition of the partnership re- 
lation between industry and Government—thus increas- 
ing the willingness and desire of individual business men 
to co-operate whole-heartedly with their respectide code 
authorities and with the Government. 


Cotton Mill Taxes Are Being Surveyed | 


The extent to which State, local, national and process- 
ing taves are a burden to the cotton textile industry may 
become widely publicized during the fall, if mills will co- 
operate in a survey just undertaken by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute in co-operation with several other business 
groups. 

Mills have been asked to fill out a questionnaire giving 
the total amounts of taxes paid under the following head- 
ings: Federal taxes other than processing taxes, State 
taxes, local and other taxes, total of these three items, and 
processing taxes. The figures are to cover the period be- 
tween July 1, 1933, and June 30, 1934, and should include 
any taxes paid or falling due within that period, 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny 


N. J. Sou. 
J. Alfred Lechler 2107 BE. Tth 


Reps., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, ; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacob- 


son, Mer.; ‘Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. Johnston Bidg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., 
W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex. “Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, "Mer. New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., F. W. 
Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Blde., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Exchange Bldg L. 
Mer.; San. Antonio, ox Frost National 
Bank Bide., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa. 
Fla., 415 Hampton Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie 8t.. 
D. M. McCaregar, "Mer. Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bldg., H. Cc, Hood, Mer. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
$0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou, 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 
New York Cag Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. Sou. Office, Independence 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. M Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. . Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atianta, Ga.; R. ‘ev R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, ‘Tex.: Buck 216 
Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 8. C. 

Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atianta, Ga. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; ena R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 
Geo. B. Snow, ag. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William erkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. G. North, Pres.; Emile 
— P. Robert, Atlanta Office; 
Ww. P. O. Box 336, Greenville, 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
, J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. St., 
Chicago, Ill. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Piace, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; B. 
eg 608 Palmetto 8t., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
Ga. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Grifrin, Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.;: 8S. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. ¢.: Jd. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Breuer Electrio Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, Il. and 8. C. Rep 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Bullders’ Bide” 
Charlotte. N. C. 

Butterworth & Sons Co. 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg , 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson 8st 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 


H. W., Phila- 


P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 


Charlotte, N. °C 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 8. C.. > 


Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S.. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hote] Char- 
a Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 

223 s 8S. W., P. O. Box 466, 
Atlanta tocks carried at convenient 
points 


Corn Products Refining Co., 
Place, New York City. u. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Stocke carried at conven'‘ent points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 8S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte. N. C. 8. B. Alexander, Mer. 

Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843. Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Ce.. Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte Blec- 
tric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., EB. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and eccukeeen 242 Forsyth 8t., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., tnc., E. l., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mar.; 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.;: EB. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer. -Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable. W. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, B. R. Dabbs, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Provident Bld 
Chattanooga, Tenn. : R. D. Sloan, Aman a 
Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. Howard, 136 
8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
J. A.- Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Durant Mfg. Co., 1928 N. Buffum 8t., 
Milwaukee ‘is. Bales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1615 Bryan 8t., Dallas, Tex.: J. B. 


Barton, Jr., 418 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 339 
Bloom St., Baltimore, Md. ; N. Mont- 
gomery, 408 St. N., 


Ala.; L.: E. Kinney, 814 Pan American 
Bldg.. New Orleans, La. 


Eaton, Paul 8., 218 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineering Sales Co., 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline- Angus Co. .» Indiana apolis, In 
Sou. Reps., Fla., Ala.—Walter 


Johnston Bildg., 


601 Bullders 


Gearhart Co., Volunteer Bide., 
lanta, Ga.; N. C., Va a Gil- 
1000 W. St.. Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire 8t., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer 


Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. 


C. 
Re Engineerin Co., 601 Bulla 
pide. Charlotte, NC 
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General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Bou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mgr. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, . Va., W. L. Alston, Mer. ; Char- 
lotte, C., BE. P. Coles, Mer. ; ‘Dallas, 
Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. Wise, W. O'Hara, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, bir. 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. McKinney, Mer.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. Keen, me Pe Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. de Mer. uisville, 
Ky., E .B. Myrick, Megr.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer. ; New Orleans 
B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., 4 
Hicklin, Mer. ; San Antonio, Tex., 1. = 
Uhr, Megr.; Bou. Service Shops, Atlanta, . 


Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., 
Bunker, Mgr 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank B. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. , Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg. . Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard S8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., tnc., The, 
Akron, Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 206- 
207 EB. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; B. 
Eckels, 141 N. ‘Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden AVe.. 
Memphis, Tenn.; T F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; BE. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 Firat Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.; ©. W. Sanders, 209 EK. Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 
Broad 8St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 


199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass, 
Sales Reps.: R. W. Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D: A. Ahistrand, 1271 N, Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 Ss. lith St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; OQ. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; D. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park. Memphis, Tenn.: H. ‘L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce 8t., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hadwe. & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 


Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron 


& Barkley Co., Charleston, 8. C.;: Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Cameron & Barkley Co,, Miami, Fila.; 


Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla. ; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Columbus 
Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn, ; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn. ; EB. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mer. Sales Rep., 


Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., Samuel! 


Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.:;: O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St... Dallas, Tex. 

H & 6B American Machine Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bldg., At- 
ies Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 

Fred Dickinson. 


Seveine Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620, Charlotte. N. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
ht Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, Sales Mgr., H. 
. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bide Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J. A. 
Brittain, 722 8. 27th Place, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Porter H. Brown, P. 0. Box 666, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Davis, 418 N. 
Third 8t., 8t. for New Or- 
leans, La.; J. M. Keith, P.o Box 663, 
Rhodes Haverty B) , Atlanta, Ga.; D. O. 
Wylie, 614 First ational Bank Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Houghton Wool Co., 258 Summer — 


B. Taylor 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. 
& Box 604, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Piant, 2344 Forsyth 
St., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Celchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., M. Terry berr 208% 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard st., ash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy lL. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hudson Industrial ar 703 Metro 
Ave., Broo Bou. Rep.., 
M. Falilor, 


litan 
alter 
Oo. Charlotte, N, C. 

Hygrolit, ine., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechier, 7107 E. 7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden ‘Griffin, 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. Cc. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; L. 
Jackson, $20 Provident Didg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., &. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Bulll- 
van dw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C.; BSoutk- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenvilile 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.. 
and Atlanta, Ge.; Young & Vann Suppls 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson, N J Sou. 
Rep. Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 
N, C. 

Keever Starch Co.. Columbus. O Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bide.. Greenville. 
C.. Dantel H. Watlace. Sou Aet. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenvilie, 8. C.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. Burlington, N. C. Sou 
B. Tller. P O. Box 1888, Greenville. 8 C.: 
Luke J. Castile. 616 N. Church St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Kewanee Machinery & 


Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. 


and 8. C. Engi- 


neering Sales Co., 601 Buildese” Bldg.. 
Charlotte. N. C. 
Lyon Metal Products, tnc.. Aurora, Il. 


N. and 8S. C. Rep... Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Bullders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N C 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, tinc., Passaic. N. J. 
Sou Offices and Reps.. The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alabama—Anniston An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. Crandall) 
Eng. Co (Special Agent). Rirmingham. 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw €& 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery. Teague Hdw. Co. Fior- 
ida—Jackronville. The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia— Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Loutsvilie. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. 
T. S&S. Morrison & Co.: Charlotte. Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Blizabeth City Iron 
Works & Supply Co.: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Reeson Hwe. Co.: Lenoir. Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co.: Raleigh, Distion Supply Co.: Wilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem. Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charieston. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery 4 Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.: Johnson City. Summers Hdw. 
Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep. 
P. Carter. 62 North Main St.. Greer. 8. C 
(Phone 186). Salesmen, H. Olney. 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville. 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1081 North 80th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 
27th Place S.., Birmingham, 


Rutherford, 1213 Harding Place, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


National Ol! Products Co... Harrison. N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, Charlotte, 


N. C.; G. H, Small, 810 Sixth St.. N. B., 
Qa Warehonaa Chattanooga 
ena. 


Bellfower Circle, 
Rep., Claude 


Gadsden. Gadaden 
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National Ring Traveler Co., 267 W. Hxr- 
change St., Providence, R. l. Sou. Office 
and arehouse, od W. First 8St., Char- 
lotte, N. Sou. a Taylor, Gaft- 
ney, 8. C. Sou. fe E. Taylor, Box 
273, Atlanta, Ga.; tape... Pratt, Gaffney, 
H. B. Askew. Box 2732, Atlanta, 


Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. 


N. ¥. & J. Co., 292 Madi- 
son Avé., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 


Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., New Orieans, La., Atlanta, Ua., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Works, Newport, Vt. 


N. C, Rep., Engineering Saies 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 6401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, WU. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. vc. 


Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 

J. Sou. Rep., Badwin W. "Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace. Chariotte, N. C. 

Perkine & Son, iInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Beiting Co., ‘High FPotnt, 
. J. Payne, Mgr. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Factory and launery, 
Wtiimington, Del.; Atianta Store. ©. HK 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Wffice, 
Charlotte, N.C Heath, Suu. Mer. 
R F. Houston, Chariotte, N. ©.; 


Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. c., H. J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A RK. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 


Chattanovga, Tenn., 

Jasper M. Brown, Chariotte, N. C.; C. M. 

oo 1101 W. Market 8t., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk S8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Kepair Lepvt, 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Uayle, Sou 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ua., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenvilic, 8. C. 


ee Mfg. Co., Box 1014, Sanford, 


grate Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Kep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., The, Cleveland, 
O. Sou. Reps.: BE. H. Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 E. 
Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; W. 0. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N. 
cs B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 


tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Pate:sun, N. J 
Suu. Rep., Carolina Specialty Char 
lutte, N. ©. 

Soiuol Corp., 128 Georgia Ave., Prvuvi- 


dence, KR. lL. Sou. Rep., Hugene J Adama, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson. 5 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartseviilie, B 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. Cy 


Standard N. St. 
Minn. N. C. an Cc. 
Sales Co., 601 "Builders" 
N. 


Paul, 
Engineering 
Bidg., Charlotte, 


Staniey Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 


Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace B. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
ie O. Jones and W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Halli & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
stom Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 

gr. 


Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Areade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C 


Sterna. Chase. H.. Stone Blde., Charictte, 
N.C 


company. 


Terrelt Machine Co., — N. C.. 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and M 


Textlie-Finishing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile ~ Franklin 8t., Spar- 
J. Haddy, Sec. and 
eas. 


U. 8 .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 

. H. Sou. Plants Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8 Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Saler 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, K. 
i Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 


gba B. Land, P. ©. Box 158, Athens. 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock roum 


at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
also stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Mgr.. 17383 inverness Ave., 


N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charictte, 

C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer: 

WAK, tInc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. 
nedy, Pres.; W. 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg.. 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. lL. 
ton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., . Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham. 
2029 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolf, & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., R. ee 1202 W. Market 8t., 
Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Ca... 4617 Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Ken- 
Warrington, field man- 


Textile Operatives 
Mill Owners’ Guests 


Kinston, N. C.—Several hundred 
employees and a few invited guests 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Cas- 
well Mills, Inc., in the annual picnic 
spread on the lawn at the mill prop- 
erty in West Kinston. 


An old-fashioned North Carolina 
basket dinner was spread on impro- 
vised tables and lemonade, ice cream 
and popsicles furnished by the mill 
It was a delicious repast. 

The Caswell Mills, Inc., has been 
operating for a year. The company 
was organized a year ago with R. O. 
Roberts as president and T. S. May- 
nard, secretary. The new company 
took over the mill property of the 
Caswell Mills, which had been closed 


down for a year or two, and has been 


working regularly since. 


There were, according to Mr. Rob- 
erts, 360 on the past week’s payroll. 

The employees, members of their 
families and guests numbered six or 
seven hundred. A picture was made 
of the group as it assembled at the 
tables preparatory to “attacking” the 
goodies. There was no ceremony ex- 


cept pronouncement of the blessing 
by Rev. Paul Root, community minis- 
ter. 
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HOUSTON, TEX. 


Houston Cotton Mitts Co. 


Those of you who have never been fortunate enough to 
journey this far West have missed one of the most beauti- 
ful drives that we know, es- 
pecially when the water hya- 
cinths are in bloom. They 
literally cover both sides of 
the canal, known as “The 
Teche.” Houston is quite a 
long jump from New Or- 
leans, something over four 
hundred miles, to be exact, 
but the scenery en route 
makes this a very short trip 
compared to some that we 
make from time to time. 

Houston Cotton Mills Co. 
operates 6,640 spindles on 
cotton twines. Superintend- 
ent R. L. Smith gave me the 


Mr. Smith is quite a fisherman, as the accompanying pic- 
ture shows him (on right) with his overseer carding. 
These fish were caught as what is known as “Fisherman's 
Paradise,’ near Houston. 


‘-BERRYTON, GA. 


A Breautirut Crus House Burtt spy OPERATIVES. 


Some people don’t know what to do with leisure time 
and often squander it recklessly or use it in a way that is 
detrimental to progress or injurious to health. 

Not so with the good people of Berryton Mills, who 
went to the woods, cut and hauled logs and built one of 
the nicest club houses we have seen, in a beautiful ter- 
raced park and near a fine big spring of water that gushes 
from under a hill. 


Mr. Brotherton, office manager, and wife, have a hom: 
adjoining the club house grounds and their artistic sur- 
roundings, with green lawns and pretty water fountains, 
blend harmoniously with the terraced park. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brotherton have been leading factors in the garden 
club and in building the club house. 


The huge fireplace with grand rock mantle is a work of 


art. The entire building is nicely furnished with rustic 


and cane furniture, which was donated from homes in 
the village and business firms in Rome and other nearby 
places. 

The kitchen has a stove, running water, plenty dishes, 
cabinets, etc., and is a delightful place. 

On the lawn, arrangements are perfect for cooking bar- 


run of the place. Incidentally 


Kinsey, fly-frame fixer; 


becue and serving picnics. In fact, nothing could be 
nicer or more convenient as a whole. 

The people of Berryton Mill are to be commended for 
their civic pride and community spirit. They are build- 
ing up, while so many others are tearing down, and we 
feel just like waving our old bonnet and yelling, “Hurrah 
for Berryton!”’ 

Helen Wood, niece of Mrs. Brotherton, and Evelyn 
Reaves showed us over the club house. 

J. R. Tedder, second hand in winding, was captain of 
the timber crew that went to the woods and cut logs for 
the club house building. But everyone did something to 
help. 

The girls at Berryton are rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, 
very neat in dress and charming'in manner. In fact, this 
whole place and people are delightful, and one feels like 
prolonging.a visit among them. 

THe Key MEN 

Superintendent T. B. Reynolds is personally interest- 
ed in every operative, and rejoices in the fact that they 
are interested in themselves, each other, the community 
and their mill company. With all pulling together, this 
mill has run when others were forced to stop. Loyalty 
and co-operation keeps the wheels of industry turning, 
and nothing else will. 

The overseers are as fine as can be, and much of the 
success of this mill and the happy atmosphere surround- 
ing it can be traced to their friendliness, tact and effi- 
ciency. The following read our paper: 

W. C. Hardy, carder, and A. E. Strange, spinner; Lew- 
is Helton, Fred Ponder, Grady Kinsey and C. B. Helton, 
section men in spinning; J. O. Dendy, overseer spinning, 
second shift; H. J. Kellett, second hand in winder room; 
George M. Koonce, winder; T. F: Butler and R. T. Edge, 
oilers; W. R. Lee and A. J. Dean, card grinders; P. M. 
Chas. Young, overseer carding, 
third shift; Milton Reynolds, on carding, second shift. 

L. A. Hudson is master mechanic; R. H. Hogan, ma- 
chinist. 

Henry Bradford, general anager: Mr. Brotherton, 
office manager; Miss Jimmie Caudle, cashier and stenog- 
rapher. 

Milton Reynolds, son of the superintendent, is a bach- 
elor and we are wondering “how come,” with so many 
pretty girls around. 7 


“UNCLE HAMP” STILL IN BED 


On Monday, June 25th, Uncle Hamp had an attack of 
heart trouble, resulting in a ruptured blood vessel, follow- 
ed by severe hemorrages that came near being fatal. This 
is the reason I am behind with my “travelettes,” and I 
know my friends will forgive the delay. He is some bet- 
ter and we hope he will soon recover entirely. He has 
been confined to the bed two weeks today—Monday, 
July 19th. | 
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CUREO, TEX. 


The Guadalupe ipa Cotton Mills at Cureo, Texas, 
have 8,300 spindles and 208 
looms on duck and osna- 
burgs. The plant is operat- 
ing under code, full time. 
Cureo is a beautiful town, 
surrounded by rolling hills 
and fine ranches. The best 
known tree in Texas is the 
Mesquite, resembling our 
own elm. Farm lands around 
Cuero are second to none, 
and we saw some mighty fine 
vegetables. 

On our second trip through 
the State of Texas, have been 
very much impressed with 
the number of heavyweights 
found in the mills. The pic- 
ture herewith is one of ’em— 
a Mr. Starnes—38 years old, 
weighs 300 pounds and his 
growth was probably stunt- 
ed because he began work 
when he was 12 years old. 

Was very sorry that we 
missed seeing our good friend, Mr. McMahon, whom we 
met last year, but we want to thank the superintendent, 
J. O. Wilson, and his staff of able assistants for a good 
time. 


TRION, GA. 


THE Trion Co. A Larce ConcerN—Has COMPLETE 
Town AND Works UNDER EIGHT SEPARATE CODES. 


There’s something in my make-up that refuses defeat, 
and that’s why I tried for the third year to locate N. Ber- 
nard Murphy, live-wire young vice-president and man- 
ager, and genial A. D. Elliott, superintendent. This time 
I was successful and was given a cordial welcome that 
repaid for all former disappointments. 


Trion is one of the prettiest mill towns in the South, 
with a handsome monument to the. World War soldiers 
standing sentinel in the lovely court in front of the mills. 
The sculptor, Viquesney, has given to the world a work 
of art in a true conception of the American Doughboy— 
so alert, so life-like, that one can almost hear him yell 
defiance to his foes. 


_ The name of every soldier from that county is inscrib- 
ed on the tall marble monument, those who died in ac- 
tion, marked by a star. The life-size doughboy on top is 
of bronze. This, in the center of a large and broad paved 
horseshoe drive, with Glove Factory and offices to the 
right, business houses around the curve, and the big cot- 
ton mill to the left, green lawns and pretty shrubbery 
makes a lovely picture. 


A CoMPLETE COMMUNITY 


There’s a hotel, barber shop, ice plant, laundry, stores, 
theatre, Y. M. C. A., churches, schools, hospital, Girls’ 
Home, service stations, a farm and dairy—and probably 
other things we overlooked. In fact, The Trion Co. 
operates under eight codes and adheres strictly to all. 

Reigle Hospital and Leila Reigle Hall are new addi- 
tions and are perfect in every detail. 

The hospital has 30 beds, four full- time doctors and 
several nurses. 
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The beds are latest models, with nurse’s cot under- 
neath to slide out when needed. 


There’s a major and a minor operating room; dental 
department, with four operating rooms; a department for 
eye, near, nose and throat ailments and a specialist in 
charge. There are two laboratory men, a baby apersalet 
and everything else needed or desired. 


The equipment is modern in every particular—X-ray 
machine, surgical tools of every kind, sterilizing ma- 
chines, etc., are as perfect as any hospital can boast of. 
The furnishings cost $40,000, to say nothing about the 
cost of the building. And all this for mill operatives. 


Leila Reigal Hall is a lovely home for girls, many of 
whom live 25 miles away and work in the glove factory. 
Here they have a well chaperoned home, with cosy par- 
lors and sitting rooms and a big, roomy lobby. They get 
board and 50 cents worth of laundry for 4. 00 per week! 
No, it can’t be done, but is! 


The dining room is large and spacious; has 35 tables 
that will each seat eight. 


The kitchen equipment is electric and a highly efficient 
chef is in charge. Service is cafeteria style, which sim- 
plifies matters very much, and is greatly liked by the 
girls. 

Mrs. Hodges, the matron, is a lovely lady and showed 
me some of her menus for the previous week. And, be- 


lieve me, they looked like $10.00 a week would have been 


reasonable board. 

This building is three stories high, has 78 large bed- 
rooms, containing two beds each. There is room here for 
around 300 girls. Lucky girls! 

The Y. M. C. A. has swimming pool, basket and volley 
ball, reading rooms, etc., and there are no membership 
dues. Everything free to employees. 

I am imdebted to Mr. Murphy for a view of the Glove 
Factory and a visit to the hospital, and other places. 

Superintendent Elliott escorted me over the big, nice 
mill, where I saw overseers who had been on the job for 
many years. But first I met Mr. Elliott’s assistant and 
who should it be but Ralph Hardiman—‘Rip,” as they 
called him in Newberry, where he grew up. And he’s so 


modest he did not want to “get in print” as assistant — 


superintendent! Ralph is a son of W. H. Hardiman, for- 
merly for many years overseer weaving in Newberry, S. 
C., but for the past five years manager and superintend- 
ent of Consolidated Textile Corp., LaFayette, Ga. 


OVERSEERS 


L. B. Colvert, overseer carding, has been here 27 years; 
W. A. W orsham, R. L. Steele, J. P. Whitehead and Char- 
lie Moon are second hands. 

O. W. Smith, overseer spinning, has been here 16 years; 
he is assisted by G. A. Smith and J. A. Hammond, on 


first shift, and by E. F. Worsham and Charlie Ragland, 
second shift. 


T. H. Pennington is overseer weaving and slashing; 
N. H. Rutherford, assistant overseer weaving, with Tom 
Arden and Lloyd Haynes, slasher foremen. 

Ernest Williams, overseer the cloth room, with Carl 
Williams, assistant. 

Next time I go to Trion I shall take a kodak and get 
some pictures to prove my claims for the beauty of the 
surroundings. 

Tue GLove FActTory 

Several hundred employees make good wages here, and 

all but there or four were trained here. Machinery has 


been ordered for additions that will give work to another 
hundred. This is the only factory of the kind I have 
ever seen, and it is impossible to do it justice in this write- 
up. 
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WANTED—Position overhauling in weav- 
ing; can handle Draper or Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. H. lL. S., care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


BASEBALL PLAYERS 


We are in touch with several high 
school baseball players who wish to 
get jobs and play baseball this 
summer. We will be pleased to 
furnish to mill teams the names 
and addresses of such boys. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Alabama Cotton Mill Men 
To Curb Tax Chiselers 


Anniston, Ala.—-The Alabama Cot- 
Manufacturers’ Association, un- 
der direction of Scott Roberts, presi- 
dent, opened a nation-wide campaign 
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W ANTED—Position by experienced mill 
man. Have had experience as overseer 
and second hand in both carding and 
spinning; also experience as master me- 


chanic for four years. Will go any- 
where and can furnish best of refer- 
ences. J. P.. care Textile Bulletin. 


to curb reported chiseling on the Gov- 
ernment’s cotton processing tax. 


An exchange of telegrams between 
Roberts and George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
of America, revealed seriousness of 
the situation, and steps are under way 
to bring action against evaders of the 
tax. 

Donald Comer of Birmingham was 
reported to have taken up the alleged 
evasion with the Alabama congres- 
sional delegation, warning that unless 
summary measures are taken, ‘mills 
even as strong as the Avondale sys- 


Travel anywhere.. any day 
on the SOU THERN 


_ ASare for every purse... 


‘One Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


. for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 
. for each mile traveled... return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Carson payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES.. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


ashington, D.C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


R. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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tem are going to shut down.” (Comer 
is head of the Avondale Mills. 


Roberts’ telegram to Sloan read: 

‘Reports persist in the daily news 
record of process tax evasion in one 
from or another. Obviously taxpay- 
ing mills cannot compete with mills 
not paying the tax. This constitutes 
a grave injustice to the producers, the 
consumer and the Government itself. 
This situation is indefensible and de- 
mands immediate drastic action * *” 


Sloan’s reply revealed the scope of 
the cotton processing tax. He said 
the Government already has realized 
$135,000,000 from this source. The 
fund is directed to the Department of 
Agriculture which pays farmers for 
production control. 


Plan Callaway 
Memorial Day 


LaGrange, Ga.—Extensive prepa- 
rations are being made for the annual 
celebration of the Fuller E. Callaway 
memorial day which will be staged 
this year on July 13th, since July 
15th, the usual day for the celebra- 
tion, comes on Sunday. This is the 
birthday anniversary of the founder 
of the Callaway group of textile man- 
ufacturing establishments, include the 
Unity, Unity Spinning, Oakleaf, Elm 


. City, Hillside and Calumet units 
here; Callaway Mills, Manchester 
unit at Manchester, Ga.; Callaway 


Mills, Hogansville unit at Hogans- 
ville, Ga.; Callaway Mills, Milstead 
unit at Milstead, Ga.; Truline, Inc., 
Roanoke, Ala., and the Valway Rug 
Mills, Inc., here. Eight thousand or 
more operatives of all of the Calla- 
way units will participate in the cele- 
bration. 


Unique Iron Body Gate 
Valve “Cut-Out” Shows 
What Jenkins Offers 


An unusual piece of valve literature 
is the 12-inch cut-out replica of a 
Jenkins Standard Iron Body Gate 
Valve recently prepared by Jenkins 
Bros., 80 White street, New York. 

This cut-out is next best to having 
the real Jenkins gate for inspection, 
as it provides an exact reproduction 
of both the exterior and the mechan- 
ism of a big, heavy Jenkins valve. 
An accurate listing of the features of 
Jenkins design and construction also 
is given in a form which makes it 
convenient for valve users to follow 
the suggestion to “compare point-for- 
point with other good valves and let 
your own judgment say which one is 
best.” 


Trip Tickets ..... 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
| Chemicals 


| For 
| Best Weaving 


_A Concern is 

a Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury Mass. 


Auto-lubricated Rings pay big dieidends 


in woolen mill 


A Middle States worsted mill reports that their large 
installation of Eadie Oil-lubricated Rings has increased 
the production of their twisters 50°. They also state 
that fly is about 90% less. 


The DIAMOND FINISH Eadie ring is THE auto-lubri- 
cated ring, lubricated ALL AROUND the circumference 
with the right quantity and quality of oil. No wonder the 
boss is smiling! | 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commsssion 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. | 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and — 
Calculations” 


By D. A. 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wau. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosrz 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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~The Duke Power System 


Modern 150,000 h.p. steam-electric plant at River Bend Typical hydro-electric plant—The 80,000 h.p. Catawba 


station 


Electric Power Service to meet all conditions. 


Reliability, Accuracy, Constancy and Dependability characterize the 


Duke Power Company service organization. 


It supplies the manufacturers of the Carolinas from the producers of raw 


stock to the producers of finished goods. The cutting trade and 


hosiery plants find it fully meets their needs of exacting service. 


Over 7,000,000 cotton mill spindles depend on its resources to keep their 


mills fully operating. 


Silk, rayon and cotton weaving plants with their exacting demands on 


speed all utilize this service to their advantage. 


We have nothing to sell but power. Write us for full information. 


EZ <C>... 


Duke Power Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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'TORN SIZE BEFORE HEMMING §|PILLOW CASES 


Look Them Over Carefully 


and Remember What They 
Look Like! 


—Because they have brought volume and profit 
to many of America’s largest and finest depart- 
ment stores. , 

They are the symbols which identify the sheets 
and cases produced by the Erwin Cotton Mills. 


‘Taken together, they will give you every quality 


you need for a well-run profitable department. 

They can be bought on a basis that means a min- 
imum inventory, a maximum assortment of sizes, 
and more net profit for you in 1934! Investigate! 


ERWIN COTTON MILLS 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO., SELLING AGENTS, 10 Thomas St., 


Merchandising Number 


NEW YORK CITY 


Section [wo 
— — 
ERWIN 
om if Ul 
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\ 


Birds-Eye View of Part of Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


al 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Quality Cotton Fabrics 
ERLANGER | COTTON MILLS COMPANY 


LEXINGTON, N. C. 


Birds-Eye View of N. C. Finishing Company, Salisbury, N. C. 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Finishing 
Fine Quality Wide and Narrow Cotton Fabrics 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C.. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MAROH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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REPUBLIC 
COTTON MILLS 


Great F alls, 


Manufacturers of 


Cloths 
Fine Combed Fancies 
Rayons 


Selling Agents for Print Cloths 


CANNON MILLS, 70 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


Selling Agents for Fine Goods and Rayons 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc., 44 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 
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From the Looms of the SOUTHLAND to 


America’s Finest Shops 


East and west, north and south—out from 
the mills of the South every year go mil- 
lions of yards of Pepperell fabrics. 


The finest shops in the country know 
these goods. They buy them, not because 
they are made in the South, but because 
the South makes them as only the South 
can, 


What benefit to all of us lies in this de- 
mand for the products from Pepperell’s 
Southern looms? What does the South 
gain? Is it fame? Perhaps. But there is 
a reward far more tangible than the laurel 
wreath. It is an assurance of permanent 
employment, increasing purchasing power, 
active business. It is a promise of happy 
homes and good schools. It is a guarantee 
of security against economic storm and 
strife. 

The South has given much to the people 
of this country. In return, she receives the 
gift of stability. And in this gift we like to 


feel that we have had a share—a share 
which we pledge to strive mightily to in- 
crease with each passing year. 


* 


Where can Pepperell merchandise be 
bought? The worth-while and important 
stores in every city carry it, and you should 
have no trouble finding it. 


Whether it be Lady Pepperell or Pep- 
perell Peeress Percale Sheets and Pillow 
Cases or Baby Pepperell Crib Blankets 
that you need ; husky work clothes for your 
husband or dainty underthings for your- 
self; prints for dresses, drapery fabrics, 
towels or wash suitings; Lord Pepperell 
Shirts, Pajamas, or Shorts for men or bovs; 


| play suits or maids’ uniforms, look for the 


Pepperell name and mark. If you should 


have any difficulty finding the Pepperell - 


article you want, just write to us. We 
want to help you. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mills at Lrnpaue, GA., and OPELIKA, ALA. 


[PEPPERELL 


FABRICS 
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WEST POINT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


FOUNDED 1866 


Capital $7,200,000.00 
Annual Consumption 125,000 Bales Cotton | 


This Company’s record, approaching three-score-years-and-ten, has met and 
overcome every changing condition for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
and it is now enlisted in the 1934 industrial recovery program. 


Manufacturing Units 
Lanett Mill Shawmut Mill Langdale Mill 
Fairfax Mill Riverdale Mill 
Products 


Ducks, Wide and Narrow Drills, Twills, Sheetings, and Sateens— 
Suedes, Duveteens and Suitings in Colors and Stripes— 


The Famous “Martex” and “West Point” 
Towels and Toweling 


Wellington Sears Company, Selling Agents 


New York Boston Chicago 
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Ellison A. pany, President Shipping Point, Smyth, N. C. 
E. A. Smyth, Ill, V.-Pres. and Treas. Telegraph Address: 

R. F. Ross, Secretary Hendersonville, N. C. 

E. Hammond, Superintendent 

Carl R R. Cunningham, Traffic Mgr. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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BALFOUR MILLS, 
INC. 


WANG) 
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Yay 


BALFOUR, N. C. 
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JAIAN JALAN 
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We Specialize In Print Cloths 
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JALAN 


Selling Agents 


Woodward, Baldwin & Company 
43 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 
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Laurens Cotton Mills 


Laurens, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Women’s Dress Goods 


and Fancy Shirtings 


Selling Agents: 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79 Leonard Street, 
New York 
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ial Cotton Mills Co.. 
Industrial Cotton Co.. Inc. 
| 
Rock Hill, S.C. 
| 
i! 
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| 
The Man who hasaijob... 
i 
Make sure that he gets his money’s worth. r 
Fi Make sure of his continued patronage. = 
rc SPECIFY that your present source of supply furnish you with F 
work clothes made from | 
j i 
INDUSTRIAL DENIMS 
SANFORIZED OR CHAMOIS FINISHED “i 
THEY UNFAILINGLY AFFORD 
+ BETTER WEARING QUALITIES | 
RICH COLOR 
r WELL MADE GARMENTS + 
& Available From Your Manufacturer + 
f J. P. STEVENS AND COMPANY, Inc. 
= | | Selling Agents T 
r- 44 Leonard St., | New York, N. Y. T 
Boston—Chicago—Los Angeles 
| 
Industrial Denims 
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Dunean Mills 


Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Cotton and 
Rayon Fabrics 


Sole Selling Agent 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
44 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 
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Getting the Goods the Market 


) ERCHANDISING methods in the 
M textile industry have perhaps 

been more criticised than those 
in any other major industry. While such 
criticism has often been deserved, it is 
also true that much of it has come from 
those who are unfamiliar with the com- 
plex problems that exist in the manu- 
facture and distribution of an almost 
countless number of textile products and 
the great variety of uses to which they 
are put. 

If the manufacture of textiles were 
confined to the production of finished 
products, leaving the plants ready for 
the ultimate consumer, the problem of 
the manufacturer would be vastly dif- 
ferent. 


The production of such great a variety 
of yarns and fabrics in the unfinished 
state, which leave the mill for a long 
journey through finishing plants, con- 
verters, cutters and other manufacturers 
and processors in the trade before reach- 
ing their final destination, brings in 
numerous questions that are never faced 
by many other manufacturers in other 
important industries. 

It is unquestionably true that the 
merchandising of textiles has shown 
great improvement in the past decade. 
Many of the abuses which formerly ex- 
isted have been wiped out. Others are 
constantly under fire. The disposition 
of every one, from manufacturer to re- 
tailer, to take more interest in a 
common problem is becoming 
more pronounced and more help- 
ful every year. 

In recent years, more and more 
attention has been paid to efforts 
to bring about a greater co-ordi- 
nation between all those engaged 
in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of textiles. There is no. 
doubt that the mill men them- 
selves are now paying closer at- 
tention to marketing problems 
than ever before. 

With the advent of the NRA 
the whole textile picture has un- 
der gone many revolutionary 
changes. In many respects, com- 


« i 
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petition has been leveled off to an even 
basis so far as the ordinary productive 
activities are concerned. Under these 


conditions, mills are now more interested 


in every phase of marketing than ever 
before. The ability of the manufacturer 
to keep his place in the competitive pro- 


cession today depends to a very large 


extent upon his ability to fit the quality 
and quantity of his products into the 
demands of the trade. ra 


When the mills began operating un- 
der the code, they were faced with 
higher operating costs, brought about by 
shorter hours, higher wages and the 
processing taxes. This introduced a new 
problem of producing goods that could 
be kept up to quality standards but 
kept within a price range that consum- 
ers would pay. This puts a new pre- 


‘mium on merchandising ability. 


Textile manufacturers have long been 
accused of placing the major emphasis 
upon the mechanical details of manufac- 
ture rather than upon marketing. The 
force of this criticism is being lessened 
every year. Mill men are showing 
more and more interest in merchandis- 
ing as each year passes. 

At the same time, it is still evident 
that one of the real needs of the indus- 
try is to focus more attention upon the 
question of the profitable marketing of 
their. goods. : 

With that thought in mind, this Mer- 
chandising Section is devoted to 
a consideration of many varying 
phases of the distribution of tex- 
tile products. 

The various articles were pre- 
pared by men who have had wide 
experience in the merchandising 
of yarns and fabrics. They rep- 
resent the viewpoints of manu- 
facturers, commission merchants, 
processors, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

The Merchandising Section is 
presented with the hope that it 
may stir more interest in a vital 
question and furnish an inter- 
change of opinion that will prove 
interesting and helpful. 
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Observations 
Textile Distribution 


By Charles A. Schuster, Manager 
Cotton Piece Goods Department—Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 


£ are beginning to experience the results of a de- 
W\ cided change in basic thinking underlying the 


: distribution of textiles. When the industry began 
operation under Code No. 1 it accepted certain principles 
which had been conceived long before as the solution to 
the ills of the industry. Chief among these were mini- 
mum wage and controlled production. 

It is still too early to feel the full effect of these two 
major obligatory provisions. The feverish activity in 
production during the several months prior to the definite 
signing of the code was responsible for large quantities 
of goods at low costs which are still being used to distort 
the picture and cloud the results which might reasonably 
“be expected to follow these two drastic fundamental 
changes. It is to be presumed that these low cost stocks 
for the most part shortly will have gone into consumption 
and the industry will level off into operations in which 
variation in costs will not play so important a part as 
heretofore. 

CONTROLLED PRODUCTION 


This will be a boon to the industry. When the factor. 


of acceptability is no longer how cheap but how good, the 
groundwork for achievement is laid. Efforts toward im- 
provement of fabric wither under the blight of a price 
market. Given reasonable assurance of stabilized costs, 
mills may well devote more attention and effort to im- 
provement of product. . 

Indeed we sense a very definite swing in the direction 
of quality on the part of the consumer. Under pressure 
for constantly lower prices much unsatisfactory goods 
were produced which purchasers were beguiled or forced 
to accept. But when called upon to pay higher prices, 
the American woman may be expected to inquire more 
closely into the value she is to receive. She will seek out 
real worth in purchasing. 


Quatity A BuULWARK 


We are firm believers in quality in merchandise—it is 
one of the bulwarks of our business, 
We accept as a verity the old adage 
that “the memory of quality re- 
mains long after price is forgotten.” 
Quality is a part of our life and 
character. We cannot depart from’ 
it. We have no desire to do so, for 
we are convinced that “quality 
first” is the road to success and is a 
first essential to a profitable and sat- 
isfactory relationship between us 
and our many thousands of custom- 
ers. 

We know what it is to be be- 
leaguered by price merchandise— 
we have at times seen business go 
elsewhere knowing our only sin was 
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in not having prostituted quality. But through it all we 
held firmly to our conviction. Consequently, it is with 
much gratification that we see a decided trend in con- 
sumer demand toward true elements of worth in product. 
And by worth in product we do not mean perfection in | 
fabrication alone, although that is important and the 
first step in quality production. Fashion-rightness— 
beauty of styling—harmony in coloring are all essentials 
of worth equally important. We have seen good fabrics 
ruined by poor styling and good styling applied on fabrics 
of questionable quality. 2 | 
For profitable operation mills and manufacturers 
should make definite efforts to build these elements of 
worth into their products or seek definite contact with 
converters and distributors having contact with the fash- 


ion centers of the world and capable of interpreting style 
trends, 


Frntsu Is ImportTANT 


_ We have also observed a growing appreciation of new 
finishes particularly as related to cotton apparel fabrics. 
Wrinkling and shrinking are objectionable in apparel 
fabrics. Therefore processes which eliminate these char- 
acteristics are bound to meet with ready acceptance. 
Processes which produce permanent changes in fabric so 
the goods retain their finish constantly and can be laun- 
dered repeatedly without loss of character represent real 
strides in fabric finishing. We know there is a growing 
appreciation of these finishes on the part of consumers. 
Despite the fact they are relatively new and much is still 
to be done in consumer enlightenment concerning these 
finishes, fabrics so treated have constituted an important 
part of our sales of apparel fabrics. It is very significant 
too that fabrics with these special finishes received much 
more publicity in leading fashion magazines than others 
in our lines. 

It is gratifying to note the industry returning to profit- 
able operation after years of losses. This is particularly 
true of manufacturers and distrib- 
utors. Retailing did not sink to the 
extremes in returns from operation 
and probably is not now experienc- 
ing improvement in the same ratio 
as manufacturers and distributors. 

There is danger, however, in ef- 
forts to recoup too rapidly losses of 
the last several years. It is but 
natural to endeavor to do so but 
the industry will do well to remem- 
ber that we are only one of many 
bidding for the consumer’s dollar. 
H. Gordon Selfridge, brilliant and 
successful London merchant, has 
wisely said “it is impossible for the 
producer to be rich if the consumer 
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is poor.” This is pure logic, simply 
stated. It points out that a large 
major industry must temper the 
price of its products to the ability 
of its customers to pay. 

The present improvement in prof- 
it margin possibilities is largely the 
result of controlled production. 
This fundamental code accomplish- 
ment is intended to make reason- 
able margins. possible by eliminating 
price depressing surpluses of goods. 
But it is not intended to afford op- 
portunity for undue margins. Any 
effort in that direction will result in distortions which will 
necessitate corrective measures, for even under controlled 
production the old law of supply and demand is still 
operative. 


Must BALANCE SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


We believe much good will result from the better bal- 
ancing of supply and demand. We have learned that 
nobody ultimately profits by buying goods under cost of 
production. When goods are madé which have to be 
sold below cost they cast a blight over all and everybody 
suffers. Business is healthy and good for all only when 
it yields a fair return to the producers. A large increase 
_in production capacity, far beyond ability to consume, 
created surpluses of goods which hung as a pall over the 
market. Goods were too readily obtainable. Retail 
merchants not obliged to prepare ahead, ceased placing 


future commitments and proceeded to a hand-to-mouth 
policy. Mills in anxiety to run took upon themselves the 


responsibility of making goods for stock with results well 
known. In this period many merchants became merely 
storekeepers. True merchandising instinct and capacity 
to anticipate requirements of business atrophied. Goods 
were bought only as needed and frequently very tardily 
at that. We have heard numerous complaints of custom- 
ers of retailers being unable to find wanted sizes and 
colors in stock often of highly staple merchandise. 


But the closer balancing of supply to demand which | 


will result from controlled production will rebuild true 
merchandising ability. We prophesy that many new 
merchants will arise in the land to suceed in the very 
locations in which others failed. And they will succeed 
because they will exercise real merchandising skill and 
foresight in the conduct of their business. 


Already there are indications of concerns keenly alive 
to changing conditions, stepping out energetically and 
with marked success while others incapable or unwilling 
to accept the responsibility of their tasks are yielding 
place to their more aggressive competitors. 

Another thought in merchandising which we believe is 
gaining adherents steadily is the fact that a merchant 
should not be so much concerned with the price he pays 
for goods as how much he can make on the resale of 
those goods and how quickly and completely they may 
be sold. | 

Of what advantage is a purchase at the lowest prevail- 
ing market quotation if a merchant finds himself with 
commonplace goods on which he must meet the quota- 
tions of his incompetent competitor? Fabrics are pri- 
marily used for personal or home adornment. In either 
case beauty in coloring, attractiveness in styling, and 
general fashion-rightness are elements of first importance. 
Sales are made on these characteristics and it is a recog- 
nized fact that goods possessing such qualities will bring 
better prices than the commonplace. To be sure, it costs 
something to build into fabrics qualities which make 
them outstanding. But since larger returns can be real- 


Unusual Treatment of Dots 
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ized on such goods with better than 
average turnover, a merchant is 
penny-wise .and pound-foolish to 
fail to avail himself of the larger 
margin, better selling goods. 
STYLING AND COLORING 

We produce a certain line of 
printed fabrics of similar nomencla- 
ture and construction to many other 
lines on the market. But by defi- 
nite intention and effort we have 
elevated the styling and coloring of 
that line. These goods cannot be 
bought of us at the lowest price in 
the market for goods of the same construction. But it is 
a recognized fact that they will sell for cents per yard 
more than lines of inferior style; and mark-downs are 
noticeable by their infrequency. Happily there is an 


increasing recognition of this fact as is evidenced by — 


our marked increase in business on this line of goods. 


On every side there is evidence of a largely increased 
over-the-counter cotton goods business. Whether this 
may be attributed to an increase in home-sewing which 
business would otherwise go to ready-to-wear or whether 
but a reflection of the increasing vogue and fashionable- 
ness of cotton fabrics is a matter for study. In either 
case it is certain cotton apparel fabrics have stepped up 
appreciably in favor and if the industry continues in a 
constructive attitude, there is reason to anticipate still 
better years to come. ; 


DISTRIBUTION Morr APPRECIATED 


‘We believe there is now a better conception of the 
function of distribution by the industry at large. Dis- 
tributors themselves have a clearer understanding of 
their place and responsibility. It is more and more being 
recognized that there are three distinct functions to gen- 
eral mercantile business—production—distribution—and 


retailing. Each requires a special knowledge and tech- 
nique of its own. 


There have been many attempts to: hurdle the middle 
ground of distribution. Manufacturers seeking to aug- 
ment their own distribution began dealing direct with 
large retailers. This led to the formation of groups of 
smaller users in an effort to secure similar supposed ad- 
vantages for their individual units. But in all of this 
procedure the costs and responsibilities of distribution 
were not dispelled but were merely absorbed by the man- 
ufacturer or retailer or both. 


Manufacturers have learned that the way to individual 
profitable operation is not by way of filling their plants 
to capacity. Others doing likewise, an over-abundance 
of goods is created which turns to devour its producer. 
As an industry we had probably looked too much to pro- 
duction and too little to distribution. The health of the 
whole textile business had been seriously impaired by 
being overfed with goods. 


Instead of producing all the goods possible to make, 
let the industry produce all the goods possible to distrib- 
ute satisfactorily. Distribution then becomes the bal- 
ance-wheel between manufacturing and retailing. And 
who can better perform that function than national dis- 
tributors organized primarily for that purpose and able 
to get the pulse of business by contact with all parts of 
the country through vast selling organizations? We be- 
lieve a growing understanding and true evaluation of the 
function of distribution will inevitably lead to a better 
balance between production and consumption to the gen- 
eral good of the whole industry—manufacturer, distrib- 
utor, and retailer alike, 
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Merchandising 
Cotton Textiles 


By Floyd Jefferson 


Iselin-Jefferson Company 


ow often do we hear the word merchandising, how 

H often do we use it ourselves without realizing how 

comprehensive a term it is when applied to the 
distribution of cotton textiles. 

In its largest sense, it covers all the transactions be- 

tween manufacturer and consumer. The processes are 

varied and complicated and it is possible that in their 


simplification may lie the answer to some of our vital 
problems. 


We are told by engineers and we are convinced by sta- 
tistics that American cotton mills are models of efficiency. 
We are shown figures to prove that there has been fairly 
effective regulation of production so that sales and ship- 
ments for the past six years have kept pace with volume 
manufactured and yet profits prior to the birth of NRA 
and since January, 1934, have proven most unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The critical observer of the cotton textile industry sep- 
arates it into two divisions; manufacturing and merchan- 
dising, finds manufacturing efficient and points the accus- 
ing finger at merchandising without realizing that mer- 
chandising must be broken down into its component parts 
before a true analysis can be made. 


In the first place, cotton textiles move through primary, 
secondary and tertiary distribution, and trade evils exist- 
ing anywhere along the line will have their influence upon 
the whole system. 

For the purpose of this discussion, we must confine 
ourselves to a consideration of primary distribution. It 
may be classified as follows: 


(a) Grey goods sold in the natural, unfinished loom 
State. 


(b) Mill finished fabrics where the process is com- 


pleted at the weaving plant. In this group we find ging- 


hams, chambrays, coverts, cottonades, denims, flannels, 
etc. , usually sold through commission houses. 

(c) Mill finished package goods such as sheets, pil- 

low cases, bedspreads, blankets, towels, table covers, cur- 
tains, handkerchiefs. surgical gauzes, usually distributed 
through commission houses or the mill’s own selling 
agency. 
(d) Finished goods bleached, dyed or printed in a 
mill in which the goods are woven, or in an affiliated 
plant and sold through the company’s or corporation’s 
self-owned selling agency. These goods come into sharp 
competition with fabrics bought by converters from com- 
mission houses and finished in job bleacheries, dye houses 
or printing works, and distributed by the converter. 

Cut-throat' competition has existed continuously 
throughout these branches of distribution and is largely 
responsible for lack of profit during these years when 
poor merchandising has been induced more largely by the 


phobia of overproduction than by any actual accumula- 
tion of surplus. 
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Let us consider class (d) in which division there is 
merchandised the bleached, dyed or printed fabric. The 
corporation, which has been the outgrowth of a vertical 
merger, combines weaving, finishing and distributing, and 
each of these divisions may be entitled to its fair profit 
but if these profits are sought, the corporation printer 
loses his advantage over the converter and accordingly he 
eliminates first the profit on weaving, then the profit on. 
finishing and willingly operates on a single profit to elimi- 
nate competition. From that point, it is easy to drift to 


selling at cost and then below cost to keep the plant in 
operation. 


In the meantime, the converter in order to exist must 
chisel the price of grey goods, chisel the price of the fin- 
isher and shorten the commission paid to salesmen in 
order to compete. 


Therefore the fight between the corporation printer 
and the converter has its devastating effect upon the grey 


goods mills that depend so largely upon the converters 
for their outlet. 


At this point the broker enters the picture, occupying 
the anomalous position of working for the buyer and be- 
ing paid by the seller. 


The broker is a most important lectin in textile distri- 
bution, useful to the buyer because he knows the sources | 
of supply and also knows which mills are most depend- 
able and which selling houses give the best service. His 
advice is valuable along the lines of quality and he is in a 


position to check the market and report the lowest price 
to the purchaser. 


But there is no doubt that the broker is most fre- 


Ship deck setting with Morro Castle in distance, as if enter- 
ing the harbor at Havana, Cuba, by Burdine’s, Inc., Miami, 
Fla. Note the deck games, blanket, bathing sut, camera, 
and binoculars for extra selling appeal. Also, the very pop- 
ular Scottie dog is seen on board. “Take-a-Vacation” in 
cut out letters across the front of window completes the 
tie up. 
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Window Display by Burdine’s, Inc., Miami, Fla. Seventeen 
pieces of “Sunshine Fashion Crepe” shown in this unusual 
display of Pastel Silks without massed effect. This display 
is far fetched from the usual Silk window and demonstrates 
that piece goods have unlimited display possibilities. 


quently employed as the agent of the chiseller and that 
the broker’s activity in searching out the lowest price is 
conducive to the practice of bargaining that has been so 
destructive. 


There are many who believe that if brokerage were 
paid by the buyer instead of by the seller, and fair trade 
practice forbade the payment of brokerage or subsidy by 
the seller that a much more orderly market would result. 


Primary and secondary merchandisers would go a long 
way toward curing their own troubles if they would adopt 
the one price standard. Buyers do not make offers under 
listed price to retailers or catalog houses but selling agen- 
cies, commission houses, mills and converters are all vic- 
tims of the asked and bid system. 


Direct buyers as well as brokers are accustomed to 
making firm offers below the mill price and mills only too 
often accept business without profit because they are 
fearful of accumulating merchandise. Cotton goods do 
not rot, corrode, rust or evaporate. Any woven fabric is 
usable for some purpose. Year after year, there has 
always been a market for all that has been produced and 
_ yet those that are responsible for sales have failed to 
hold goods for a reasonable profit and have permitted the 
buyers to make the price. 

Unreasonable fear of the Sherman law, or perhaps the 
desire of a few to use the law as an excuse for non-co- 
operation, has prevented the industry from getting the 
full benefit of group action even though in possession of 
all necessary facts and statistics. 

Price-fixing within prescribed bounds has been sanc- 
tioned by the new deal and in a recent decision has been 
upheld by Judge John C. Knox of the United States Dis- 
trict Court. In the opinion of many, there should have 
been written into the cotton textile code a provision mak- 
ing it unlawful to sell below cost and there is a strong 
sentiment toward applying for such an amendment. 

When this subject has been broached, the leaders have 
backed away from it and it has frequently been stated 
that average costs could not be determined. That does 
not seem reasonable when we consider what was done 
through prompt committee action when it became neces- 
sary to fix price differentials to cover labor cost increm- 
ents and processing taxes under the NRA. 

Similar committees studying costs on standard con- 
structions could very easily and quickly fix average costs 
below which it would be unlawful to sell. From average 
cost to fair market value would be the next step in the 
right direction. | 
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If this action were taken and production was kept un- 
der control by the same means that now governs, we 
would have an era of profits without profiteering—for 
there would still be sufficient competition to insure against 
skyrocketing of prices. With due allowances for equiv- 
alency in quality, the orders would still go to the sellers 
which ask the lowest price but there is no economic rea- 
son why that price should be below cost. 

Primary merchandising of cotton textiles could prob- 
ably be accomplished to the best advantage of the indus- 
try if there were a limited number of large corporations, 
vertical mergers combining manufacturing, finishing and 
distributing. 


Mr. George A. Allen of the Duke Power Company sev- | 


eral years ago established the proper formula and made it 
clear to a group of men who could have carried out the 


plan if they had had the inclination to do so. 


It revolved about the creation of a central holding 
company in which corporation the mills would agree to 
take stock in exchange for stock in their own companies 
on a basis to be determined by a competent committee 
authorized to fix valuations. 


A few such combinations embracing the great mills of 
the country and absorbing the cream of the sales agencies 
would have brought merchandising into capable hands 
and would have kept in line the smaller distributors. 

In the absence of any such combinations of brains and 
capital, we must do the best that we can with existing 
sales organizations. 


In these days, it is neither good business nor good 
ethics to try to force upon a buyer merchandise that is 
not needed or that is in excess of the customer’s norma! 
requirements, or that is likely to fall in value before it 
can be put into consuming channels. 

Cotton cloth buying comes in waves, induced by: actual 
demand or by some artificial stimulant. There are always 
several more or less definitely defined buying movements 
in every year. 


When the purchasers have satisfied their requirements, 
there i is a natural suspension of buying activity and it is 
during these dull periods that merchandising is seen at 
its worst. It is then that the impatience of American 
business manifests itself and sellers who have missed their 
opportunity through failure to meet competition or 
through any other cause become restless and make bad 
matters worse by trying to force goods, frequently at 
concessions, upon an unreceptive market. 

Good merchandising contemplates keeping the mill 
and its product constantly in the minds of potential cus- 
tomers. 

It means service before and after a sale is consummat- 
ed. 

It means fair and friendly relations with the customers 
in regard to merchandise requirements, proper deliveries 
under contracts, and adequate credit accommodation. 

It means keeping the customer advised in regard to 
seasonal conditions, price and style trends. 

It means being on the spot or in the buyer’s mind when 
goods are to be purchased. 

It means the establishment of that type of relation with 
the customer which will awaken in him the desire to 
favor one house above another, price and all else being 

ual. 
a The ability to get preference is the greatest service that 
a selling organization can render to the mill or mills 
which it may represent. 

There have been and still are successful manufacturers 
who, gauging or guessing the cotton market correctly, 
and properly estimating the demand for their product, 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Quality Rayon 


By John A. Spooner 


Merchandising Director, The Viscose Company 


AYON is finally achieving its proper place in the tex- 
R tile world. The growth in consumer acceptance of 

this yarn during the past few years has been phe- 
nomenal. This is due in part to technical improvement 
in the production of rayon, and to the fact that convert- 
ers and weavers have discovered that it is possible to 
obtain novel effects through the use of rayon yarns that 
are not possible with any of the other fibres. 

When rayon was first introduced to the public it was 
frankly, a substitute for silk. It has now reached the 
point where it is regarded as a basic textile fibre in its 
own right, and is a substitute for nothing. 

Because of the consumer prejudice against the early 
type of rayon, a small part of which still holds over, con- 
sistent advertising, educational and promotional work is 
being done by all rayon companies to acquaint the buying 


public with the new fashion developments in rayon fab-. 


rics. 

Much of this work has been accom- 
plished and we are entering an era of 
complete acceptance of rayon fabrics 
and fashions by retail store customers. 
Retail stores, which, until a very short 
time ago, literally closed their doors to 
rayon merchandise (particularly ready- 
to-wear) in the upper price brackets, are 
now realizing that rayon has definite 
prestige and that customers are accept- 
ing these new fabrics as style-right with- 
out questioning their content, 

Many stores which have carried ray- 
on merchandise in the past without ad- 


confronted. with a merchandising prob- 
lem. Should they continue to feature 


rayon merchandise without identifying John A 


it, or should they realize fully the strides 

that have been made in the technical 

development of these yarns and come forth in their ad- 
vertising, calling rayon by its right name? 


Many of the leading stores in metropolitan centers 
have solved this problem by unhesitatingly standing be- 
hind promotions of rayon merchandise as such. Many 
stores have created rayon piece goods sections, other 
stores feature rayon ready-to-wear in all departments and 
their clerks state frankly that a garment is made of rayon. 
This to my mind is the only sensible way in which to 
merchandise rayon. But there are still stores which re- 


‘member the prejudice as it existed a few years back and 


deliberately close their eyes to the sales potentialities of 
fashion-right rayon merchandise. ‘These stores fail to 
instruct their sales clerks, do no advertising and play 
ostrich by burying their heads and refusing to recognize 
the need for a change in merchandising policies regarding 
this textile. 

It is but a question of time, to my mind, before these 
stores wake up and realize that they have been overlook- 
ing the possibilities of additional profits in various depart- 
ments. 

During the depression of the last four years the mar- 


ket was flooded with low priced merchandise of question- 
able quality. The public was price conscious and for a 
time’ bought blindly on this basis. They suffered a rude 
awakening when they discovered that the bargain mer- 
chandise was more expensive in the long run, because of 


‘the fact that it meant more frequent replacements. 


Alert merchants demanded proof of quality before they 
stocked it. Many stores opened testing laboratories to 
assure their customers of quality standards in all types of 
merchandise. The Viscose Company sensed this mer- 
chandising trend four years ago when it inaugurated the 
Quality Control Plan which has been in operation since 
that time. The plan serves as a protection to retailers 
and customers alike. 

Weavers interested in carrying the Crown Tested 
Quality Grade-Mark on their fabrics made of Viscose 
Company yarns are asked to submit the cloth to labora- 
tory tests. The Better Fabrics Testing Bureau of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
is used for these tests. The cloth sub- 
mitted is tested for color fastness, wash- 
ability, dry cleanability resistance to 
slippage, construction and other points 
of general wearability under the rigid 
specifications of the Viscose Company. 

When a cloth has passed these re- 
quirements it is entitled to carry the 
Crown Tested Quality Grade-Mark, and 
the converter signs a contract whereby 
they agree to maintain the construction, 
finish, etc., of the cloth so tested. The 
fabric bearing the Crown Tested Grade- 
Mark is sold by the converter or weaver 
to cutters, retail shops, manufacturers of 
home furnishing and other commodities, 


. Spooner and the Grade-Mark appears on the re- 


tail counters. 

Dresses retailing from $16.75 up- 
wards carry a specially designed Crown hand tag which 
states that the merchandise has been advertised in one of 
three leading fashion magazines, and is of tested quality. 

The Viscose Company has merchandised the Quality 
Control Plan carefully and slowly. Each important step 
in the development of this plan has been worked out so 
that the ultimate step of carrying the Tested Quality 
message to the consumer was a natural outgrowth of the 
first two basic steps which were— 


(1) To convince the manufacturers and weavers of 
the inherent value of this plan. 


(2) To show retailers by increased sales figures and 
profits how this plan would benefit them in the merchan- 
dising of rayon. By our advertising in leading fashion 
magazines we are backing up the promotions of rayon 
merchandise by leading stores in New York and other 
metropolitan centers. Dresses made of a Crown Rayon 
fabric which has passed our tests and retailing from 
$16.75 upwards, carry the Crown hand tag. 

The Crown Grade-Mark appears on every advertise- 
ment in these magazines. This enables the customer to 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Alluringly feminine evening gown of crepe Accra, a seraceta fabric. The littles net ruffles edging the skirt and the shoulder cape 
had youthful charm. (Altman’s) 
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Exports Cotton Piece Goods 
Vital Factor Textile Trade 


By Walter T. Brewster 


President Textile Exporters Association 


OTTON Piece Goons have for many years been an 
@ important feature of the American Export Trade. 
In the Nineteenth Century with the developing 
of cotton manufacturing, grey drills and sheetings were 
shipped to China in thousands of bales yearly. Bleached 
muslins and prints to the West Indies and South Ameri- 
can markets. With the Spanish-American War, and 
opening up of Cuba and the Philippines, a greater variety 
of fabrics developed, while the World War gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the demand for our goods which 
lasted until 1920. With the end of the war our markets: 
came into their natural limits and we found that Cuba 
and other markets in the West Indies, Central and South 
America, and the Philippines were the outlets we could 
look to for our goods, though India, Egypt and Canada 
drew largely from us until exchange and preferential tar- 
iffs interfered. 


Whatever the export figures may have been from 1914 
to 1920, they were distorted by the war 
and form no basis for an estimate as 
to what we can rely upon, but after 
1924, under more normal conditions our 
exports of cotton piece goods averaged 
500,000,000 yards yearly, and until the 
past year or two it seemed that this was 
our normal export trade with the nat- 
ural increase from year to year. Our 


everywhere. Their quality could always 
be depended upon to equal the samples 
by which they were sold; the prices at 
all times competitive against foreign 
producers, and under these conditions 
independent export houses, export de- 
partments of mills and commission 
houses, with large investments of capital 


were actively represented in our natural Walter T. 


export markets everywhere. Even in 

the commencement of the depression exports held their 
own in proportion to the domestic trade, but recently a 
factor has come into the situation which threatens the 
life of our textile export business and its complete extinc- 
tion unless those most interested, the cotton farmer, the 
mill owner, the mill operative, and the transportation 
companies get together and take measures for the protec- 


tion of a part of ‘an industry the nation can ill afford to 


lose. 


We today are confronted with the dwindling of our 
export business to the rate of not over 230,000,000 yards 
yearly and the consequent reduction in the amount of 
cotton used and the number of operatives employed. The 
reason for this reduction is foreign competition, where 
by lower costs and government subsidies, direct and in- 
direct, they are enabled to make prices 35 to 45 per cent 
below ours, particularly from Japan. Our costs; always 


higher comparatively, have been greatly increased during 
the past year by. taxes, shorter hours, and higher wage 
scales. No cotton manufacturer takes exception to these 
for they are for the good of the nation, but their opera- 
tion means a wiping out of an important part of an in- 
dustry and the consequent curtailment of employment by 
just the number of operatives (estimated at 35,000) to 
produce the 500,000,000 yards of cloth, as well as the 
farm labor to produce the 200,000 bales of cotton neces- 
sary for the yardage of cloth. | 


The cotton mills of this country should have an equali- 
zation fee on their exports of cotton goods to enable them 
to meet this ruinous competition, this fee to be obtained 
from compensatory taxes on substitute fibres or from a 
sum set aside out. of the processing tax. Furthermore, 
an easing of the situation can be obtained by the recog- 
nition of our trade rights in commercial treaties now be- 
ing arranged with Cuba, the Philippines, and South Amer- 
ican countries. 

All of these factors are not too much 
to expect through governmental aid to 
bring about a fair equality with foreign 
competitors, but unless everyone inter- 
ested in the manufacture of cotton piece 
goods realizes the situation and works 
through their Congressional representa- 
tives for recognition, the industry will 
receive a blow which will reduce our ex- 
ports to a nominal figure. 

Incidentally, there is a further danger 
in the possibility of silver legislation 
which would make a further and very 
serious handicap for our export interests. 
The Dies Bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives would permit our for- 
eign competitors to buy American cotton 
Brewster at up to 25 per cent less than the cost to 

our mills. Officials in Washington have 
been informed of this situation and without attempting 
to pass on the merits, if any, of silver legislation it would 
certainly be the final blow to our textile export business 
should the provision mentioned be enacted into law. 


The group of four large drawings for display back- 
grounds that were first exhibited at the Annual Meeting 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute last Fall in connection 
with a showing of household decorative cottons, has just 
returned to the Institute, after making a tour of 4,400 
miles throughout the-country. The sketches, of cartoon 
treatment, were used for window display backgrounds by 
a number of stores, including the following: Marshal! 
Field & Co., Chicago; Marting Bros. Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio; J. Bacon & Sons, Louisville, Ky.; Gimbel Bros., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Sears Roebuck Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
and George B. Peck & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Improvements in Methods of 


Merchandizing Cotton Yarns 


By Fred A. Rakestraw 


President Cotton Yarn Merchants Association 


URING the past year many 

important changes have ta- 

ken place in the cotton yarn 
business. Selling agents and com- 
mission merchants with the co-oper- 
ation of carded yarn spinners have 
consistently worked to eliminate 
unsound and. unethical trade prac- 
tices that had developed in this 
branch of the industry. These ef- 
forts were sponsored by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and the Cotton 
Yarn Merchants’ Association. After 
numerous meetings and a thorough 
survey of the situation there was 
adopted a supplement to the Cotton 
Textile Code. This supplement is 
known as “Trade Practices Govern- 
ing the Merchandising of Carded 
Cotton Yarn.” 


In preliminary discussions of the 
problems involved it developed that there was a wide 
variation in method of cost finding among spinning mills. 
We believe there is now a better understanding of the 
cost of making carded cotton yarn and a firmer and more 
general stand against selling below cost. Spinners are 
learning that it pays to curtail production when prices get 
below cost and it is possible that a program of uniform 
and trade wide curtailment will be arranged to avoid pe- 
riods of overproduction and ruinous price competition. 
Cotton yarn buyers as well as spinners have learned that 
there is nothing desirable in a market that is subject to 
wide variation in price. In the past many prices have 
been named to “meet competition” without much consid- 
eration for the actual cost involved. 


An important provision of the supplement to the Cot- 
ton Textile Code provides that all sales shall be quoted 
on a basis that will include a selling expense item regard- 
less of whether the yarn is sold direct or through a selling 
agent. This provision serves to further stabilize price 


and eliminate unhealthy competition between mill inter- 
ests. 


Another very important accomplishment of the Code 
has been the elimination of “short selling.” This was an 
evil which practically took away from spinners the con- 
trol of prices on their own product. This was especially 
true during periods of slack demand and declining prices. 

Under the Code, terms of sale have been standardized 
and competition along the line of special terms has been 
abolished. 

The provision in the Code prohibiting “Selling Agents’ 
from buying yarn for their own account will.very mate- 
rially reduce available supplies of yarn for spot delivery. 
Carded yarn buyers have accepted the Code in a very 
fair and friendly spirit, which has been appreciated. 


There naturally has been some mis- 
understandings of the detailed ap- 
_ plication of the Code but these have 
been satisfactorily explained to buy- 
ers and in only a very few instances 
has it been necessary to refer mis- 
understandings to our Code Author- 
ity. 
While we do not consider that 
the Trade Practices Governing the 
Merchandising of Carded Cotton 
Yarn has eliminated all unsound 
practices, the improvement in the 
merchandising of carded yarn is re- 
markable and the almost unanimous 
adherence to the Code gives the as- 
surance that most of the unsound 
practices in the past will be elimi- 
nated before the end of the year. 
Both spinners and the selling agents, 
and for that matter the entire textile 
industry are very wisely taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to correct trade evils under the enforcement au- 
thority of the Government. 

Great credit is due to the Cotton-Textile Institute for 


the prompt and capable manner in which the Cotton Tex- - 


tile Code and our Carded Cotton Yarn code were devel- 
oped and adopted. Code No. 1 (Cotton Textile Code) 
has attracted much favorable comment and publicity to 
the Cotton Textile Industry and has won the approval of 
the outstanding leaders of the industry and of officials at 
Washington. 

The processing tax on cotton has put a heavy financing 
burden on the cotton textile industry at a time when it is 
difficult for manufacturers to get bank accommodations. 
This has resulted in a large amount of cash being taken 
out of the industry and has caused many manufacturers 
to be slow in paying merchandise accounts. In all fair- 
ness the problem of the control of production of cotton 
and regulation of the price on cotton should be put up 


to cotton growers, where it rightfully belongs. The cot- 


ton textile industry cannot continue to stand the strain of 
financing a subsidy for cotton growers, which is nothing 
more nor less than a big sales tax masquerading under 
the name of processing tax. 

Properly controlled production of cotton would auto- 
matically put the price to a satisfactory level. 

It is, of course, true that while much progress has 
already been made in the merchandising of cotton yarns, 
there is yet room for much improvement. With the con- 
structive work so far done in the trade this year and the 
serious intent of both spinners and yarn merchants to 
carry on toward future progress, it is not too much to 
expect continued improvement in the future. The yarn 
trade is more alert to the need of better merchandising 
than ever before. 
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Interesting Developments In 


Fine Goods Styling and 


By Hazel Stanton 


ITH cottons riding 

the crest of a wave 

of fashion approval 
this season, fine goods mills 
are conducting experiments 
which are expected to lead 
to an even better season for 
styled numbers in 1935. It 
has been found that many of 
the novelties offered this 
year in silk and rayon be- 
come even more attractive 
when developed in cotton. 

Notable among the prod- 

ucts of silk mills which adapt 
themselves to cotton are the 
sports numbers with barré 
stripes. Another novelty cot- 
ton construction features a 
stripe which resembles the 
popular treebark acetate sat- 
in in its weave. In addition 
a number of finishers who 
have in the past devoted 
much of their experimental | 
work to the development of new treatments for rayons 
are giving much more serious consideration to the ques- 
tion of cottons. They are studying the more recent de- 
velopments in. British and Swiss finishing plants with 
great interest. 


A rayon number which is already meeting with consid- 
erable competition in the cotton field is the foulard. One 
firm is successfully merchandising a fine combed yarn 
twill in cravat prints which is being used for shirtmaker 
type frocks. Some of the Southern mills handling carded 
yarn twills are said to. have developed a method of treat- 
ing these staples which should result in volume sales to 
the $2.75 dress trade and offer serious competition to the 
higher priced numbers. 


Converters are learning a lesson this year which should 
enable mills to be able to more accurately gauge the vol- 
ume of potential sales of any cloth at the beginning of 
next season. The hand-to-mouth buying policy of many 
in the converting trade has met with a rude setback this 
season, thanks to the NRA. This section of the trade 
has found that, thanks to the shorter work week in the 
finishing plants they can not longer wait until a retailer 
or a cutter places a volume order for some popular num- 
ber and then rush the cloth to the finisher. The number 
of lost orders due to the unwillingness of buyers to wait 
for their fabrics has convinced the converting trade that 
they will have to place more cloth in the finishers’ hands 
at the start of the season. 
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Another new development 
forecast for the 1935 season 
will be a closer tie-up be- 
tween mill, converter and 
cutter. It is felt by a num- 
ber of important factors in 
the trade that successful 
merchandising of highly styl- 
ed cottons will call for the re- 
striction of the sale of a fab- 
ric to one converter who in 
turn will restrict it to a very 
small group of cutters, all in 
the same price range. 

With retailers this season 
devoting considerably more 
space to their cotton shops, 
it is believed that next spring 
will see practically no im- — 
portant store without a spe- 
cial section devoted to cot- 
tons. 

While each store, this year 

seems to have its particular 
| favorite among the cottons, a 
survey of the cotton shop offerings of New York stores 
seems to give first place for general wear, that is for 
everything from active sportswear to sports evening 
dresses to the seersuckers. Ginghams are outstanding 
for bathing suits. Russian cords and broadcloths are 
decidedly important for shorts. Every store, whether it 
be an exclusive shop in the Fifties or one on Sixth Ave- 
nue that sells for cash, is presenting printed nets and 
organdies for evening. Seersucker organdies and fine 
white cotton net both loom large in the offerings of the 
bridal shops of Fifth Avenue stores. 


Vortes STAGE CoMEBACK 


Voiles, in new finishes and new weaves, are staging a 
comeback in popularity in the ready-to-wear field, both 
for evening and for daytime. Printed lawns, muslins and 
dimities are again important. Pique is maintaining its 
lead in the accessories field and is rivalling the novelty 
homespun cottons in the coating field. 

A very new claimant for fashion approval is the staple 
high count percale in a tailored print for town wear. At 
least one cutter is reported as having a considerable suc- 
cess with a line of these percales. 

It has been possible in this brief article to touch upon 
only a few of the most important developments in fine — 
goods this season. Those in close touch with the situa- 
tion are convinced that the further co-operation of all 
those engaged in fine goods production and distribution 
will result in even greater progress in the future. 
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Merchandising 


~Cotton Mill Products 


By J. J. Manning 


Dry Goods Editor, Journal of Commerce 


product of a cotton mill?” This question is 

asked very frequently by manufacturers, and 
by bankers who may be interested in financing a mill. 
The answers usually range through the whole gamut of 
the means that are regularly employed and in the final 
_ analysis it is usually disclosed that systems do not insure 
success. That rests with the agent employed, whether he 
is a commission merchant, a broker, a market representa- 
tive of the mill, or the manufacturer who elects to dispose 
of his product in his own way, using any or all means 
available. 


Mills vary greatly in the choice of channels through 
which they care to distribute products. In late years 
there has been a powerful sentiment created in favor of 
selling direct to retailers. Several mills that have given 
that method a full trial have gone back to selling through 
wholesalers, chain or catalogue houses, and to a few se- 
lected department stores that handle a business in excess 
of $5,000,000 in value, not necessarily made up of trading 
in fabrics or garments. Others have become very suc- 
cessful in selling a widely varied finished product to re- 
tailers and other distributors reaching consumers direct 
and have found costly advertising systems a help. 


In recent years the factoring business has come to oc- 
cupy a very useful place in aiding in the distribution of a 
mill’s product regardless of the channel selected as the 
outlet for the types of goods made. These factoring or- 
ganizations have become commercial advisors as well as a 
safe means of cashing sales. But in them, as in other 


oy , 7 wat is the best method of merchandising the 


Photograph of Bon Marche’s (Asheville, N. C.) newly ren- 
ovated and redecorated better dress, coat and suit section. 
By name—Rendezvous of Fashions—this setting is in bright 
colors with indirect ceiling lighting and a flood of indirect 
lights behind frosted glass panels and display sets. In con- 
nection there is a Cinema Fashion Shop—and a Knit Shop. 
This department has shown steady increases since modern- 
izing. 


forms of financial direction of production and distribution, 
a great deal of the mill success will depend upon whether 
the head of the house is a banker first, last, and always, 
or whether he is competent to suggest wise policies to be 
pursued in the buying of raw material, the accumulation 
of merchandise to be sold, and the investment of capital 
in modernizing machinery when purchase money is to be 
obtained on credit. 


There is a very sharp distinction between a merchant 
and a manufacturer when it comes to the handling of 
merchandise. The manufacturer thinks of merchandise 
in terms of costs. He knows every detail of its construc- 
tion and is very prone to measure its value by the labor 


and care he and his workers have put into it. A merchant. 


looks upon merchandise as something to be turned over 
at a profit. The market influences that may lessen or 
increase that profit is his daily care. He determines the 


time to sell, having in mind the mill end of values only — 


when he must plat a course for mill operations. 


In the cotton goods industry there have been a few 
conspicuous instances of manufacturers who have also 


been great merchants. It is rare to find great merchants. 


who have been successful manufacturers, it being under- 
stood of course that the distinction is not between mer- 
chants who own mills and hire men to run them, but 
merchants who have gone into a manufacturing life as a 
chief means of livelihood. 


To make this a little clearer it may be well to cite some 
instances. The late J. W. Cannon, the founder of the 
(Continued on Page 48) 


Photograph of Bon Marche’s (Asheville, N. C.) four- 
months-old Adorable Frocks Corner on the First Floor. A 
brand new idea with Bon Marche, and to date a very suc- 
cessful one. Dresses and Suits in this attractive setting are 
priced from $5.95 to $9.95, and with much less than the 
minimum of Window Display and Newspaper Advertising, 
are packing the customers in. Convenient location and 
smart merchandise at a price accounts for the success. 
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How Far You Sell? 


By J. W. Pickering, Advertising Director 
J. B. lvey & Company, Charlotte, N. GC. 


much, not how farflung are your selling activities geo- 

graphically; but, just how far-reaching is your selling 
plan with specific regard for the retailer who buys your 
goods and who in turn, must sell them? Do you consider 
that as soon as you have sold a bill of goods that that is 
the end of the transaction for you? Are you primarily 
concerned with making and selling mors goods this year 
than you did last year, and only concerned with that 
phase of your business? If you consider it a job well 
done when a bill of goods has been sold, and when fur- 
ther sale depends on the retailer to whom you sold the 
goods—then you are mistaken and sadly so. The true 
and full import of this statement may not be as apparent 
today as it will be a few years from now, but nevertheless, 
it will be proved. And with it will be 
proved this statement, that manufactur- 
ers will, of necessity, concern themselves | 
not only with the sale of the merchan- 
dise to retailers, but will also concern 
themselves with how the merchant is 
going to sell the merchandise after he 
gets it. Yes, you will have to actually 
prepare selling plans to give to the re- 
tailer with, the merchandise, and they 
will be selling plans based on knowledge 
of the wants and desires of Mr. and 
“Mrs. Johnny Q. Public who, after all, 
are the life blood of business, both yours 
and the retailer’s. 


It is not unusual, nor is it to be held 
up as a primal fault, that manufacturers 
do not think through the sale of their 
merchandise after it has been sold to the 
retailer. Nobody ever thought of doing 
it, that’s all. True, some of them have 
- started on it, and did so years ago, but 
manufacturers as a whole, have never 
seriously considered that the retailer is, 
after all, only another step between the 
cotton gin and the finished dress. 


You, as manufacturers, are the outlet . 
for the producers of raw cotton. We, 
as retailers, are the outlet for your fin- 
ished goods. The public is our outlet 
for the goods that we buy from you, and 
we must do the big job, the job that 
makes or breaks business along the line, 
alone. Frankly, Mr. Retailer is getting 
to a point where he is going to demand 
more help from the manufacturer. If 
he doesn’t demand it, he will at least 
favor the manufacturer who sees the 
selling problem from his (the retailer’s) 
side of the business fence. We would go 
so far, right now, as to say that this idea 
of the manufacturer helping the retailer 
sell to the general public is of vital im- 


J= how far do you sell your merchandise? . Not how 
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portance. Vital to you because we again go so far as to 
predict that in a few years you will be compelled to, or 
succumb to the manufacturer who does. 

Retailers are more in need of selling help today than 
ever before. Selling help of a nature that is more than 
just advertising, pretty counter cards and statement stuf- 
fers. Selling help that gives them the information that 
they need, the promotional stimulus and the fashion con- 
sciousness that generates sales at a profit. Many of them 
are much more in need of this selling assistance than oth- 
ers, because for years they had relied almost entirely on 
“jobs,” “sales,” “closeout” or what have you, as an excuse 
for quoting sale prices. Now that the tide has turned a 
bit and we are all a bit sadder but much wiser, the buying 
is in a critical frame of mind. They want to be “sold” 
the merchandise that they purchase, and 
the selling of it depends a great deal on 
how far the manufacturer has gone with 
his selling plans when he put it on the 
shelves of the retailer’s store. 


We wonder at this writing just how 
many of you manufacturers or sales 
managers have deliberately packed a 
bag and set out to spend some time at 
or behind the counters of the stores to 
which you sell your goods? Not many 
of you, if any. Yet, were you to do 
this, you would gather more information, 
more ideas, and more selling slants in a 
few weeks’ time than you had ever 
thought possible to obtain in a lifetime 
of business. You would, among other 
things, see how uniformly stupid most 
sales people are. That, in itself, would 
show you the crying need for education 
among sales people on the merits, the 
fashion correctness, and the quality of 
your goods. You would also see how 
difficult it sometimes becomes to con- 
vince a woman by means of draping, 
that the fabrics she is looking at are 
becoming to her. That would give you 
another idea to help sell. You would 
also see—and this is important—what 
some smart manufacturers are doing to 
promote the sale of their goods alongside 
yours, and you would readily see why 
they were getting the bulk of the busi- | 
ness from that one client. We are sure, 
and will bet a new hat on it, that any 
manufacturer of yard goods can take a 
two weeks’ trip, stop at six stores, and 
from those six stores get a selling and 
advertising plan for the next season that 
will greatly increase his sales, not only 
for that season, but for as many seasons 
as he continues to “follow through” on 
his selling. 
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“FOLLOWING THROUGH | 

We asked earlier in this diatribe, “How far do you 
sell?”’, and also stated that unless you prepared yourself 
to go further than just the wholesaling of your merchan- 
dise, that you would have to bow to the manufacturer 
who did. Those are strong words, and meant to be: 
however, with a slight repentance, we will illustrate what 
we mean by “following through” by explaining how some 
manufacturers do it. 

There is one manufacturer in particular who puts on a 
drive every spring, or at least he did for a few years. 
This maker had a fair reputation for a good grade of 
. cottons in the lower price brackets. He sold much of it 
and sold it not only to each individual merchant, but 
went into the merchants’ stores and saw to it that the 
merchandise was properly displayed, properly promoted, 
and properly introduced to the public. This is how he 
did it. After having sold the goods, or rather along with 
the sale of the goods, he planned with the buyer and the 


advertising director a fashion show. The manufacturer. 


had six trained models, a very competent stylist and six 
_ changes of dresses for each of the models. Showings 
were held twice daily for a week. After each showing, 
the models themselves went behind the counters and sold 
merchandise while they were still wearing the dresses. 
The stylist lingered in the department and offered advice 
and consultation on the various patterns and styles 
for different occasions. 
PROMOTION THAT SUCCEEDED 
Did that promotion go over? and big? It most cer- 
tainly did and to such an extent that sales of other mer- 
chandise were at a standstill during that whole week. 
But that isn’t all. That same merchandise was called for 


_ in quantities that outranked any other, and, in fact, all 


others, by two to one. The real point in this example is 
this. After this show had been there a week, every sales- 
person in the department knew more about that material 
than any other in stock, could talk more convincingly 
about it, and as a result, this manufacturer had made a 
dozen real salespeople for himself as well as for the 
buyer of that department. It cost the manufacturer 
money to train and educate those women and to send 
them around the country. We know that, but it was 
money spent in producing sales and the justification for 
the expense lies in the fact that re-orders at the time that 


his models left were greater than had been the original 


stock. 

Yes, it’s an old idea. There aren’t any new ones any- 
way, but it was good then, as this maker’s sales report 
will show, and certainly it was good for the retailer, so 
why shouldn’t it be good now? Goodness knows we need 
education in the technique of making sales more today 
than ever before, and we admit it. Whether or not you 
go to the expense of producing a traveling style show, is 
beside the point, what is needed most is information, and 
information in such a manner that it soaks in and stays 
put, and results in sales, not only for us, but for you. 

Another manufacturer we know is going to do this for 
us this fall, and at our instigation. He came to us with 
his new fall line of merchandise and expounded the ideas 
of the manufacturer on the extra business that was to be 
had by the retailers who were smart enough to stock his 
line and take advantage of the national advertising that 
he was going to do. We listened, of course, but when it 
was all finally said and the smoke cleared away, all that 
_ remained was the usual “manufacturer type” of promo- 
tion consisting of national advertising now and then in 
our local paper and in several magazines and a series of 
mats that we were supposed to use to get the business. 
It was no different than it had ever been up to there. 
But here is what came out of it. That manufacturer is 
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now going to send us a woman stylist from his plant for 
a two-day lecture. He is also going to send us enough 
samples of his merchandise to put on a real show—a 
show that will give the general public the reason “why” 
they should buy his merchandise. And, this stylist from 
the factory is going to do something else, something that . 
is of primary importance in trying to guarantee sales 
after the style show is long over; she is going to educate 
the salespeople in the merits, the fashion and the quality 
of that particular merchandise! We are sure of a success- 
ful promotion and the manufacturer is reasonably sure of 
re-orders far beyond the amount of the initial order. This, 
we contend, is selling far. 

There is another manufacturer we know who was so 
positive that good merchandise would sell if the selling 
effort was correctly adjusted, that he assumed all the 
“ifs” and “buts” on a deal of this sort. He puts his 
merchandise into a carefully selected store, a store se- 
lected for its clientele, its position in the community and 
the quality of its merchandise. The store agrees to dis- 
play that merchandise in a favorable spot, advertise it 
when he says so, take the new merchandise when he sends 
it, take mark downs when he says so and sell this mer- 
chandise for a definite percentage of the gross sales. 

When the merchandise stock becomes too heavy 
(which it rarely does) the manufacturer takes it back 
and credits the retailer with it and sends in more new 
merchandise. Sounds simple enough, doesn’t it? It is 
simple provided you finish the selling job. This is it. 
With each shipment of the merchandise, there comes 
with it a mimeographed letter for the department man- 
ager telling her all about this new shipment; the. fashion 
points, the why and what of it all; the fabric, the details, 
the colors, the everything that she should know in order 
to do a selling job on it when customers ask about it or 
see it. With this letter comes a complete set of mats 
for newspaper advertising, all written, and with that a 
letter for’ the copywriter or advertising manager telling 
him too what it is all about—-selling, selling, selling all the 
time. Result? A smacking good business on what might, 
on the face of it, seem to be a suicidal business arrange- 
ment. This manufacturer has taken complete advantage 
of the need for a closer relationship between manufac- 
turer and retailer as well as the inherent stupidity (afore- 
mentioned) of salespeople at large. 

So, we come to some startling conclusions and some 
not so startling, yet each with its message. First, there 
are in this country today hundreds of stores that depend- 
ed on their volume during the years previous to 1929 by 
advertising always at a lower price, a closeout, a sale of 
some sort, and never, or rarely, really selling the store, its 
people, its quality or its policies. These stores today are 
hard put for ways and means of keeping up that volume 
simply because the buying public has become hardened 
against all, or most all advertising of that type. They 
know and remember that during the years immediately 
following 1929 they were taken in by the reams and 
reams of that particular type of advertising and today 
they have little or no faith in it. : 

These stores are groping in the dark for the answer. 
Some of them hold out like the bull pup on the cow’s 
tail—hanging on but getting nowhere. Others are con- 
scientiously trying to do something of a selling nature 
that will bring people in to buy. They will win in the 
final analysis, but meanwhile they need help. | 

Second, there are those stores, which long ago realized 
that it. would be a selling job that would take the cash 
and let the volume pile up. These merchants have had 
two or three years of this. They now know what it | 
really feels like to have a model stock, to sell their mer- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Trade-Marking Textiles 


The Value and Means of Textile Identification 


By George M. Porges, V. P- 
Kaumagraph Company, New York 


N looking over a business book published 26 years 
| ago, I came across a court decision upholding “Amos- 
keag,” as a trade-mark for products of “The Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company.” In this same book I 

find illustrated trade-marks of “Fleisher Yarns,” “Wo- 
-rumbo,” “B. V. D.,” “Columbia Yarns,” “‘Keiser Cra- 
vats,” “Holeproof Hosiery,” “Utica,” “Onyx,” “Superba 
Cravats,” “Pequot Sheets,” “Heatherbloom,” “Suskana 
Silks,” “Bear Brand Yarns,” “Oneita,” “Cluett,” “Skin- 
ner’s Satin,” “Corticelli Silk,” “O,. N. T. Thread,” “E. & 
W. Collars,” “Munsing Underwear.” 

These trade-marks were well established in 1908 and 
many of them had proven themselves for years previous. 
I leave it to the reader of this article to appraise for him- 
self the worth of these marks today. 

The primary function of a trade-mark is identification 
—it becomes a certificate of genuineness, a distinguishing 
mark to indicate responsibility for manufacture or sale of 
a product. But the use of trade-marks has had a pro- 
found effect upon merchandising. Ultimate consumers of 
textile products buy goods because they want them. A 
great many buy whatever clerks persuade them to, or on 
price, but a far greater and a constantly increasing num- 
ber buy certain goods identified by a name. No dealer 
can afford to permit his sales people to convince a cus- 
tomer that he should buy one thing when he wants an- 
other. 


No dealer—department store, specialty shop, or notion 
store, will be blind to his customers’ desires; no whole- 
saler will long refuse to sell to the retailer that branded 
merchandise which the dealer needs. No converter, no 
clothing manufacturer can afford to ignore the definite 
demand or acceptance for those identifiable goods which 
enter into his products. 


The trade-mark or maker’s identification on merchan- 
dise has changed the buying habits of a nation. It has 
removed the gamble from the consumer’s mind. The 
trade-mark is a pledge of good faith; it creates confidence 
in the article upon which the manufacturer is willing to 
affix his name. 


Someone has said of advertising (of which trade-mark- 
ing is a vital first step), that: 
advertises he voluntarily goes into a glass house. The 
product, the process of manufacture, the method of sale, 
the price—every detail is thrown into high relief. The 
public, like children, fear the dark.” Does it not follow 
then that to the American people, the firm which identifies 
its merchandise, which thus proudly assumes responsibil- 
ity for it, cannot be an object of suspicion or distrust? 

If the dealer is to sell more of any manufacturer’s goods 
- those goods must be demanded. Demand will not exist 
for goods which are without a distinctive personality, a 
name by which they can be called for over the counter— 
a trade-mark. 


But you say “textile products are different; you can 
identify hosiery because the marks won’t show on the sole 
when it is being worn but for most textiles there is no 
means of adequate identification which the consumer may 
recognize.” The answer is emphatic. It is the rare ex- 
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ception in textiles which can not have attractive, adequate 
and, if desired, positively permanent identification. And 
even for those peculiar goods which, because of the use 
to which they are put, it may be impractical to give per- 
manent marking, surely identification at the point of pur- 
chase is not only possible but almost vital in today’s com- 
petition. In such cases it is reasonable to assume that 
the recollection of quality will be long remembered. 

Of the several methods which have been used for mark- | 
ing textile products, one of the most popular is the appli- 
cation of dry transfers. Dry transfers are in successful 
use today not only for the very finest fabrics, but for 
carpets and rugs, for linoleum, for leather, for rubberized 
fabrics, for fine and coarse knit goods, for felt, for hats, 
tennis balls, and an almost endless list of specialties. The 
use of dry transfers is not restricted to identification, for 
the process permits of its use for decorating textiles in 
place of embroidery or woven designs; there is scarcely 
any limit to the design possibilities for dry transfers. 


The way is easy and inexpensive for all textiles to bear 
identification. Dry transfers come in paper rolls and 
need only a touch of a hot iron to transfer a neat, clear 
cut, attractive design to the fabric itself, in one or two 
colors. In order that production costs may be kept down, 


_ machinery has been devised so that the momentary ap- 


plication of the transfer with the touch of the iron may be . 
done automatically during some one of the finishing or 
packing operations in the making of piece goods. 

Identification by dry transfers may be at intervals on 
the selvage, on the back of the fabric or at the ends of | 
each piece. The substance used for the transfers may be 
such as to leave an indelible impression, semi-permanent 
or temporary; it is also possible to leave an impression 
which resists the action of dyes, thus making possible 
identification in the gray. 

Heretofore, indelibility in transfers has been relative. 
Now a new indelible transfer has been developed by the 
Kaumagraph Company which cannot be removed without 
irreparably damaging the fabric to which it is applied. 
Originally developed to meet the requirements of the hos- 


-jery code for an indelible transfer, this new transfer 


known as “Code Composition” is available for any use. 
In co-operation with the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, the research associate of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers developed a series of six rigid 
tests for indelibility which this new transfer alone defies. 
No known solvent will remove it; the most severe boiling 
and abrasian tests do not obliterate it and it is unaffected 
by redyeing. 

From this discussion it would appear that modern suc- 
cessful merchandising requires the identification of tex- 
tiles; the value of the identification or trade-mark of 
course rests in the hands of its owner. No trade-mark 
ever helped shoddy merchandise to a permanent success, 
but ample evidence indicates that when sincerity, honest 
quality and a desire to succeed are the inspiration for a 
trade-mark, the result is a prestige and a product accept- 
ance of incalculable value, little affected by depressions, 
by unstable market conditions or unfair competition. 
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THROUGH THE YEARS! 


HANES is better underwear than ever! People are quick to appre-- 
ciate quality when it is offered at a reasonable price. 


HANES Underwear is better than ever because we are not con- 
tent to let well enough alone. HANES was good underwear last year— 
five years ago—even thirty years ago. But we’re always watching to 
improve it—and we do. In this year of 1934, the HANES Line is the © 
peak of thirty years of consistent improvement! 


We, however, do not believe that a manufacturer’s responsibility 


_ ends with making an honest worth-while, quality product. That product 
must be sold—sold to the public. We feel that a manufacturer’s respon- 
sibility begins when the consumer buys. That’s why we put our name 
on every HANES garment. The consumer is entitled to know who 
makes the things he uses. If he is pleased, he can buy again—if he is 
not satisfied he knows where to turn for redress or can refuse to buy the 
product again. 


_ Good merchandise which has won popular recognition and accept- 
ance has made possible the continued growth of this Company through 
the years. We intend to labor in the future as in the past to the end 
that our efforts to please may be met with an ever broadening response ~ 
from the millions of our people who appreciate quality merchandise at 
honest prices. 


Shirts and Shorts for Men and Boys 

Samsonbak Athletic Union Suits for Men 

Full Cut Athletic Union Suits for Boys 

Elastic Knit Union Suits for Men and Boys 
Knit Athletic Union Suits for Men and “— 

Merrichild Waist Suits 

Merrichild Sleepers 


HANES UNDERWEAR 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 92 Worth St. 
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Some Thoughts On 


Merchandising 


By W. M. McLaurine, Secretary 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


mula may be expressed as the production of 

an article, so processed as to possess the 
broadest market appeal, at the lowest possible cost, and 
selling at the lowest sales price, consistent with a fair 
profit, in the shortest possible time” is a definition given 
by Fred W. Shibley in his book, “New Way to Net 
Profits.” 

Mass production in its ideal form produced huge quan- 
tities of standardized unchanging products at “lowest in 
the world” prices and yet it is apparent that the appeal 
of the low prices has not been sufficient to maintain sales, 


aa, | ERCHANDISING in terms of an economic for- 


. the diet of mass production, or profits, the goal of indus- 


trial enterprises. 
Mass production unrestricted in the drive for volume 


will create profitless business. The unhampered exercise | 


of many of the demands of distribution will eliminate 
many of the benefits of mass production and the increas- 
ed selling costs and vicious habits ac- 
quired will cause profits to shrink into 
zero and then into sub-zero markings. 


code and creation of the Code Authority erected a substi- 
tute for ordinary commonsense and good business judg- 
ment. I cannot believe that any substitute will ever be 
found for these qualities. There seems to be no reason- 
able possibility that any effective law can be passed which 
will prevent a man from giving away his property if he 
so chooses. However, there is the opportunity for stock- 
holders or directors of mills to insist that management 
employed to serve their interests should refrain from 
wasting the property of stockholders by selling goods at 
prices far below the cost of production. Besides, this 
matter is of vital importance to the mill workers if they 
are to have any feeling of security in their jobs. 

With the establishment of the code many expressed the 
hope and expectation that in view of the extent to which 
the mills had suffered during the period of the depression, 
their managements would resolutely take full advantage 
of the improvement in competitive conditions brought 

about through the establishment of min- 
imum wages and maximum hours (which 


_ “So long as mass production is wor- 
shipped blindly, so long will its slave, 
distribution, eat out unobserved the 
vitals of the master,” says Mazur in his 
“American Prosperity.” 

Production and distribution have been , 
so blindly related to each other that 
their vital relationship has been unob- 
served so that when either one tumbles 
it drags thé other with it. 

We are distinctly in an age of distri- 
bution or merchandising. It is no longer 
a question of production but the eternal 
problem of distributing satisfactorily 
and profitably the production of this 
scientific and efficient industrial age. 

The harmonic and economic ration 
between production and distribution must be discovered. 
Production possibilities must be carefully studied and 
rigidly kept within bounds. Uncontrolled and ignorant 
selfishness are still too rampant in the industry. Price 
cutting, cut-throat competition and sectional or industrial 
jealoussies are still too evident. A study of the price 
structure of cotton textile commodities today illustrates 
the above statement. Too many mills are expecting the 
impossible. 

Certainly there can be no contention that the accept- 
ance of prices at present levels stimulates purchasing or 
revives consumer demand. On the contrary, a weak mer- 
chandising policy inevitably creates hesitation on the part 
of buyers. The present situation exemplifies this princi- 
ple in the discouraging decline of weekly sales which has 
accompanied the marked weakening of prices. 

Cope No SUBSTITUTE FOR JUDGMENT 
Some mills seem to feel that the establishment of the 
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, prevent wage cutting and excessive oper- 
ation from being used as means to re: 
et. duce cost) as well as of the right to 
establish temporary limitations on pro-. 
ductive machinery operation such as 
that which is now in effect. On the con- 
trary, however, with the exception of de- 
mands for price fixing of which NRA 
has recently indicated its disapproval, 
there seems to be every inclination on 
the part of many, many yarn spinners 
continually to accept lower and lowe 
price offers regardless of the fact that 
the code requirements very definitely 
establish a minimum below which costs 
can probably not be reduced. | 

I have talked with various purchaser: 
of cotton textile commodities and find 
that none is unwilling to pay a fair price for any market- 
able commodity. Each one says that he is interested in 
the competitive price rather than the price per se. He 
does not object to paying fair profit provided his com- 
petitor does the same. 

The important problem of the buyer is not whether a 
commodity is 6c, 7c or 8c per yard, but it is important 
whether his competitor pays 534, 634 or 734c for the 
same goods. Price levels and price stability are import- 
ant. Hence price cutting instead of being a permanent 
stimulant is a deterrent and destructive factor causing 
doubt and damnation to all concerned. 

There is no danger of a buyer’s strike in the present 
market because of high prices. The strike is awaiting 
bottom which no one seems to be able to detect. 

This flagrant and fierce force in the market could not 
have been premeditatively brought in. There must be 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Promotion Work Will Increase Sales 


Cotton Textiles 


By Daniel F. Sullivan 
Advertising Manager, Cannon Mills 


N discussing a promotion program from the point of 
| vee of a manufacturer of textiles, it would perhaps 

be best to begin with the answers to the questions, 
“Who are the particular retailers involved?” and “What 
are the needs of these retailers?” 

The needs of the department stores in the past few 
years, particularly since the beginning of the depression, 
are well known to everybody. It is a commonly accepted 
fact that beginning in 1928 most stores began to lose 
money. In 1932, in the low point of the depression, more 
than 80 per cent of all departments in department stores 
were appearing in the red. The crying need of the towel 
department, therefore, promotionally, was for mainte- 
nance of volume, or, if possible, volume increase at a 
time when volume in most other departments was slipping 


downward. Also to show some substantial profit so that 


the towel department might be numbered aoaeng those 
few registered in the black. | 


AFTER THE SALESMAN , 

To meet retailers on their own ground and in fact to 
meet any promotional situation, the manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising and promotion department must have a well 
defined working philosophy. That philosophy at Cannon 
Mills is very simple and yet, we believe, very practical. 
It is this—that our products are only half sold when the 
salesman’s job is done and that the second and most 
important part of the program is to help retailers move 
goods from their shelves long after the salesman’s trans- 
action is over. 

Proceeding from this basic idea, two things are essen- 
tial in formulating any plan of promotional operation. 
One is an intimate knowledge of the retailer himself, the 
other is an understanding of the type of pean who are 
his customers. 

TAILORMADE JOBS 

As for the big city stores, most of us are familiar 
enough to know that all promotions carried on in them 
must be tailormade. Their pace is so fast, their depart- 
mental and window display standards so high, their 
thinking so competitive that wherever you encounter 
them you are to consider them as prima donnas in their 
own right and you should make allowance for their pe- 
culiar temperaments. 
is out and out poison for the competitor across the street, 
so that it behooves you to know their likes and dislikes 
and to study assiduously their own peculiar promotional 
theories. 

In the old days when Coolidge was king they were 
the arrogant ones, yet, I dare say, if we were in their 
shoes at that time, it could be said with equal justice that 
there was plenty of arrogance on the side of manufactur- 
ers, particularly their advertising men. 


The old arrogance is gone and today you will find - 


them eager for your ideas, willing for the most part to 
give you a break, and unless you anticipate them, coming 


*Extrac ts from address before recent meeting of Association 
of National Advertisers. 
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What is promotional food for one | 


at you from time to time with the question, “What’s 
new?” Time with them is always well spent because they 
are alert, young minded and well thought of by hundreds 
of thousands of customers. 

MAIN STREET MARKET 

Because the word “Main Street” takes in 95 per cent 
of Cannon retailers, and I assume almost 95 per cent of 
most manufacturers’ distribution, it might be well to 
consider for a few minutes the characteristics of Main 
street people and the importance of the department store 
in Main street life. 

Most of us in the advertising business are handicapped 
with the New York-big city complex. Most of us, too, 
had our early training in advertising in the “20s” when 
the main advertising and promotional objectives of the 
big shots those days seemed to high haf Main street, or 
to make it over. 

These are the wrong approaches to Main street audi- 
ences, and if they were wrong a dcade ago, they are ten 
times wrong today. Give Main street exactly what it 
wants and give it with the best of your ability. If you 
have ever lived west of Westchester you will realize that 
Main street likes the obvious. It is not interested in the 
exotic offshoots of the Paris boulevards or the Continent. 
It likes plain American things that it can readily under- 
stand, like ham and eggs. : 


Oxsvious, But CoLorFuL 

“You need live only three weeks in any American town 
to be struck by the fact that what Main street needs most, 
and most lacks, is a sense of the glamour of life. Sinclair 
Lewis way back in 1920 hit upon the uniform grayness 
of American life when he wrote that the only vision the 
citizens of Sauk Center had of life’s rosy glow was when 
they furtively peeked in at high mass at the Catholic 
Church. So essential is glamour that Main street after 
its own fashion recreates life on a glamorous basis in 
slavish love of lodge life. 

This desire for color and drama should be recognized 
by every promotion man and, in the limits of good taste, 
played for all it is worth. 

In addition to being obvious and glamorous, promotion 
programs to be fitted to Main street should be overwhelm- 
ingly simple. In broadsides, letters, or booklets, they 
should be written in words of one syllable. Display pieces 
themselves, cardboard, wood, chromium, or what not, 
should be of a type a four-year-old child could readily 
arrange. If any slight complication is necessary, every- 
one connected with the promotion should receive simple 
blueprints and detailed bulletins, these last again written 
in words of one syllable. 

BEING BUSINESSLIKE 

“To carry out the theory of simplicity and to be cour- 
teous as well, it is good practice to make sure that all 
promotion material arrives on time, also that it is care- 
fully crated so that it arrives in perfect condition at the 
store. | 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Importance Perfect Finishing 
Merchandising 


By A Well Known Finisher 


OME years ago one of the prominent converting houses 

in New York City issued a calendar upon which was 

portrayed a horse race. Down the stretch one horse 
was a full half length ahead of the field. The caption 
was, “It is the finish that tells the winner.” No more 
striking story could be pictured setting forth the import- 
ance of the finish. 


And “Finish” is extremely important in the merchan- 


dising of fabrics. It is possible to-take a lot of goods of 
the same count of yarn, identical weave, and number of 
threads in warp and weft, and make several varieties of 
finish according to the care taken with each operation, 
and while the ultimate finish of the goods is supposed to 
be the same, the merchantability of the goods would be 
vastly different. We can attribute this to several causes: 
the knowledge of the finisher; the type of machinery used 


in producing the finish, and the anxiety of the manufac- 


turer to produce a piece of goods which he can market at 
a figure which will assure volume production. 

It is a fact that an expert finisher with modern ma- 
chinery, good working conditions, well-trained help, is in 
a better position to produce a more marketable piece of 
merchandise than an inexperienced finisher with inade- 


| NEWNAN 
Cotton Mills 


Established 1888 | 


| Newnan, Ga. 


| Colored and Novelty 
Yarns 
| | 


Mixed Fibre Yarns of 
Cotton, Rayon, Worsted, Silk i 
Stock, Skein and Package Dyeing 


New York Office: 215 Fourth Ave. | 
Philadelphia Office: 487 Bourse Building 


quate help, poor machinery, and poor working conditions. 

This writer has often been shown a sample of finished 
fabric and asked the question: ‘Why can’t we produce 
this?” When an examination was made of the conditions 
under which the sample was made, the answer was ob- 
vious—the goods were the product of modern equipment, 
care, and experience. It is a truth that the best piece of 
fabric may be rendered entirely unmerchantable by poor 
finishing, and it is also true that the best finish applied to 
a very low grade has exactly the same effect. 


_ Another question which comes up frequently is: 
“Where must I start to improve my finish?” ‘The answer 
is “With your cotton buyer.” 


After having purchased cotton of sulticiently high 
grade to produce fair goods, each step in the manufac- 
ture must be carefully watched—picking, carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, brushing, inspecting, and if the finisher is 
given a foundation upon which to work, there can be no 
excuse for poor finishes and poor workmanship on his 
end of it. 


Many finishing plants, content for years to go along in 
the old way with the old system and the old ideas, have 
been greatly surprised to find that the same goods—be- 
cause of better workmanship, better handling, more mod- 
ern equipment and better working conditions—were 
hardly recognizable. Under the present conditions of 
keen competition, high wages, shorter hours, etc., it would 
seem that a great effort should be made to improve the — 
product without dangerously increasing the cost, and it 


’ has been proved time and again that this is fully possi- 


ble, and sometimes with very little outlay in actual 
money. A rearrangement of machinery sometimes works 
wonders. Rehabilitation work in the plant itself is of 


great importance. Lost motion in the handling or truck- 


ing of goods from one place to another—the avoidance of 
seconds from the carelessness of workmen in the finishing 
department who persist in wearing dirty overalls or other 
clothing with which they lean against the selvages of rolls 
of material while awaiting process—arrangements to take 
care of larger batches, so that the handling will Be les- 
sened—all these are important. 


The speeds of machinery should be carefully looked 
after, with a view to determining whether the goods are 
over-dried or under-dried, particularly in the drying and 
tentering machinery. The level and temperature control 
of the different ingredients applied to the finishing is 
important. By such control we can eliminate any danger 
of finishing one day with a filling of finishing material 
which has a different consistency from day to day, or 
from hour to hour, as has often been the case. All of 
these things enter largely into the excellence of the finish. 


The writer has known of one plant which had a repu- 
tation on a certain quality of fabric. Through age and 


depreciation of their equipment, their quality began to 
fall off. An engineer was called in who was thoroughly 
familiar with modern conditions in such a plant, and 
with comparatively low expenditure raised the quantity of | 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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How to Make North Carolina 
and Charlotte More 


Prosperous 


each year if North Carolinians will patronize each other. 


North Carolinians are sending more than $200,000,000 a year into other States for products which 


| are being, or should be, produced in this State. This money is supporting factories in other States. It 


is supporting literally thousands of workers in other States. These workers include industrial workers, 
miners and others. 


If our merchants and consumers will insist upon handling and consuming North Carolina products 
instead of similar products imported from other States it will mean employment for literally thousands 


of North Carolina industrial workers. It will mean vastly increased purchasing power not only for 


these workers but for North Carolina farmers, merchants and others. If we increase our purchasing 
power by $100,000,000 per year by insisting upon North Carolina products—and we can easily do it— 


it will mean a larger measure of prosperity and increased taxable values. There is no interest in the - 


State that would not be benefited in some measure as the result of this increased purchasing power and 
increased prosperity. 3 


The trend has definitely set in. A large proportion of North Carolina merchants are patriotically, 
and with a realization of self-interest, too, giving preference to North Carolina products; and North 
Carolina consumers are more and more insisting upon North Carolina produced commodities. The 
more definite this trend, the quicker will North Carolina people enjoy that greater and more widespread 
prosperity which must inevitably follow this course. 


Address 


The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


If interested in putting a manufacturing plant in Charlotte or the Piedmont Section of 
the Carolinas 


ORE than $100,000,000 a year can easily be added to the productive wealth of North Carolina 
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Merchandising 


How the basic improvement of eliminating shrinkage in cotton fabrics 


is helying to build anew profitable, quality retailing 


By John 


HE final test of the success of any change in the 

processes of manufacture lies in its acceptance by 

the consumer. If the mass of men and women who 

pay out their dollars are so satisfied with the product 

that they will continue to buy it, the change is justified. 
If they turn thumbs down it is a lost cause. 

This inexorable rule applies to the Sanforizing Process 
of Controlled Shrinkage of cotton fabrics just as it ap- 
plied to the process of vat dyeing, and every other im- 
provement in production since the world began. The 
linking of sanforizing with so fundamental and com- 
pletely accepted an improvement as vat dyes is deliber- 
ate. The production of a fabric scientifically shrunk so 
that it will not shrink any more, no matter how often it 
goes to the tub, certainly rates as a fundamental improve- 
ment, and one which removes the only stain remaining 
upon the fair name of cotton—now that colors are per- 
manent, 

Another extremely important point in this connection 
is the tremendous power of merchandising promotion that 
sanforizing makes available. Just as vat dyes made pos- 
sible a basic merchandising promotion, so sanforizing 
blazes the way for still further increasing the use of cot- 
tons by Her Majesty the American Woman, not to men- 
tion the men of the land. 

Just how sanforizing is building cotton sales and will 


continue to do so, requires a knowledge of (1) exactly . 


what it is; and (2) the way it is being merchandised. 


THE SONFORIZING PROCESS 

Briefly, sanforizing i is a process of controlled shrinkage 
of cotton fabrics in which the pre-determined, maximum 
degree of shrinkage is obtained by accurately adjusted 
machine operations. Because it is scientifically complete 
and accurate, it differs from evrey other shrinking proc- 
ess, completely eliminating for the user the vexing prob- 
lems of shrinkage. Sanforizing must be so accurate that 
the shrinkage tolerance remaining in the fabric cannot 
exceed 4 inch to the yard. Obviously this is so slight as 
to be negligible for whatever use the fabric is employed. 

A brief description of the actual process will clarify 
this statement. A yard of cloth is accurately measured 
and dimensions recorded. ‘Then it is subjected to the 
most severe laundering test, comparable in every way to 
the worst possible treatment it can receive at the hands 
of the user. After that it is measured again for length 


and width. The difference in measurements indicates the 


maximum shrinkage to be expected. The sanforizing 
machine then is set to shrink the cloth in length and 


width according to the shrinkage determined by the test.. 


Sanforizing thus starts with a known result which must 
be achieved when the fabric issues from its long journey 
through the machines. 

Dampened with steam to render it pliable, the cloth is 
fed first into the machine in rippled form. Gradually 
moving chains draw it out in width and it is shrunk 


C. Turrell 


lengthwise. It is dried, then steamed again and passed 
through the remainder of the process which shrinks it to 
the proper, predetermined width. It is pressed or finished 
by being passed over a polished, heated cylinder, gaining 
soft luster and attractive draping quality. At the same 
time the fabric gains in durability because the shrinking 
increases the number of picks or threads to the square 
inch. 

So much for the process and its results. How are these 
results being explained to manufacturers, to stores, to 
the consuming public, which, in the final-analysis has the 
say? 

RESULTS OF PROCESS 

The results of sanforizing are sold as cloth, that is 

piece goods, directly over the counter; or find their way 


to the consumer as manufactured articles, garments, dra- 


peries, or any of the thousands of articles made from 
cotton fabrics. 

While the processes differ, the final result is the same, 
the ultimate consumer buys in addition to the mere fabric 
in whatever form, a plus of satisfaction in use because 
the fabric will not shrink. 

But it means a lot more to the distributors—the retail 
stores, because it eliminates one fundamental cause o 
profit oss, which I will explain. 

Every recent year retail stores have been faced by in- 
creasing operating expense. A serious factor in increased 
costs is the returned goods “evil.” Another is that of 
“mark-downs.”’ 


Returned goods means merchandise “sold” but then 
sent back. In 1932 this “evil” reached the startling fig- 
ure of 16 per cent to 25 per cent of net sales, depending 
upon size of store.. In short, from 16 to 25 per cent of 
sales were not sales at all, but duds. Figures for 1933 
are not yet available, but undoubtedly will not be any 
less, probably greater. These are the official figures of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

The matter of “mark-downs” is particularly aggravat- 
ing in the ready-to-wear field. In house dresses, for in- 
stance, in which cotton fabrics figure exclusively, it ranges 
from 13 to 14 per cent. That means that this merchan- 
dise is left upon the racks and must be marked down in 


price in order to move it. 


Now a basic improvement in production such as san- 
forizing, which removes a fundamental reason for return- 
ing merchandise and for the need of cutting price in order 
to move it at all, strikes at the very heart of a heavy loss 
in retailing. Such a result is eagerly sought by mer- 
chants. That is what I mean by stating that distribution 
channels accept sanforizing and merchandise sanforized 
fabrics because it means fewer returned goods and a 
decrease in mark-downs, consequently increased profits. 

One evidence of how stores are pushing sanforized 
merchandise is contained in figures in our possession, not 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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COTTON FABRIC 


STYLIST 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


Under Control 


A year ago controlled shrinkage in wash- 
able dress fabrics was mostly a matter of 
discussion, but at present there is a great 
demand for shrinkage controlled goods, 
and all available facilities are in action to 
meet it. This is the result of the Sanfor- 
ized process of controlled shrinkage and 
the energetic way in which it has been 
promoted. The demand for Sanforized 
materials has been stimulated by the style 
for fitted clothes—tailored fashions have 
come to play such a conspicuous part in 
the average wardrobe. 


Women have always wished for fabrics 
that would not shrink, both in ready-to- 


Printed Percale 


wear garments and yardage goods, since it 
is an inconvenience to have to shrink ma- 
terial before making it into a garment and 
it is a problem to know whether a ready- 
made wash dress will fit after it is washed, 
but they felt. such fabrics could not be 
obtained. The educational work. done by 
Sanforizing has made the woman realize 
that the store can deliver to her cotton 
fabrics which will not shrink, and in buy- 
ing the better quality cottons, of which 
there are so many this season, she likes to 
feel sure that she will get lasting service 
and that the garment will not shrink out 
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of fit. The spread of the use of shrinkage 
controlled fabrics in the women’s apparel 
trades is regarded as unquestionable. 


Pique Popular in Many 
Variations 


Good work has been done this year in 
styling printed piques, which are seen in 


almost every collection. Several seasons. 


ago piques came out in prints that had no 
sympathy with the character of the ground 
and some of them were pretty bad, but 
this year use has been made of precisely 
disposed tiny motif effects which are most 
attractive on this “ribbed cotton”—and, of 


Printed Pique 


gandies, dotted Swisses, ginghams, piques 
and lawns. From this trend toward cot- 
tons that are definitely cottons, it is logical 
to assume that we will see more calico, 
chintz and old English print ideas, which 
are in line with the desire for simplicity. 


Gingham 


course, the stripes that make such a nice 
contrast to alternating wales in pique. 
Piques in plain white are very good, par- 
ticularly in novelty weaves of which there 
are a good many. It has even been ad- 
vanced for use in all-cotton weddings—for 
the wedding gown as well as bridesmaids’ 
dresses. 


Plaided seersucker and gingham are 
much in evidence and both these cottons 
appear in a wide variety of fashions— 
bathing suits to evening dresses, the latter 
sometimes worn with pique coats. Rain- 
coats of seersucker featured in New York 
shops are among the best sellers—checks 
being cited as the favorite. These shops 
usually carry umbrellas and hats of the 
same materials as the coats. 


Looking Ahead 


At this time of the year there is usually 
some speculation over trends for the com- 
ing year based on the end of the season 
demand and on the Paris midseason open- 
ings. There is a definite tendency all around 
to cottony cottons which are not imitations 
of silk or wool—and this of course brings 
into the foreground the old favorites—or- 


Word has come that calico prints are 
very interesting in cottons sponsored by 
some of the Paris authorities. Glazed chintz, 
plain and printed, is being used both here 
and abroad in combination with linens, 
and the idea of promoting it for daytime 
and evening fashions was recently advanced 
‘by one of the leading department stores. 
From what we see and hear it even seems 
possible that we may see percales asserting 
themselves on a style basis. 


Among the types of weaves found in 


“| 
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Pique—Novelty Weave 


current promotions which indicate the fa- 
vor for the cottony cottons are the candle- 
wick muslins, used in varied color com- 
binations in dresses for informal evenings, 
for the beach and for active sports. The 
fact that it launders beautifully and does 
not crush easily is in its favor. 
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Sanforizing’ s Place in the Merchandising 
Sun 
(Continued from Page 32) 


by any means complete, showing that in 1933 stores spent 
more than $250,000 of their own money in advertising 
the item of men’s slacks sanforized-shrunk. 

But quite as fundamental is the interest which the 
great consumer publications in all fields are giving to this 
improvement. Any person who follows the women’s fash- 
ion news in such magazines as Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, Vogue, McCall’s, or any of the 
others, must be impressed, first with the way in which 
they are featuring cotton fabrics as a style proposition; 
and then’with the importance they place upon sanforiz- 
ing. As Julia Coburn, Fashion Editor of Ladies’ Home 
Journal puts it, sanforizing removes the one “bugaboo” 
against cottons, that of shrinkage. I might quote from 
many articles, but merely continue with Miss Coburn’s 
statement: ‘“‘Sanforizing is a process of permanently 
shrinking a fabric before a dress is miade, which assures 
you that both dimensions will remain the same after re- 
peated washings .... It’s worth knowing about.” 

This spring, magazines going to women in cities, vil- 
lages, on farms, will stress the importance of sanforizing. 
These magazines, with more than 25,000,000 circulation 
each month, in their fashion pages are carrying the san- 
forizing message into millions of homes, to many millions 
of women, who in turn are demanding sanforized-shrunk 
fabrics because of their added satisfaction and service. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that the demand for such 


fabrics is rapidly increasing the yardage of cotton textiles 


being sanforized. While the time may never come when 
all cottons are sanforized, there is no question that the 
merchandising of such fabrics by manufacturers in their 
promotions and their advertising of garments for men, 
women, children; in their advertising and selling of piece 
goods and the many items other than garments which 
enter into the American homes, is giving this movement 
toward more complete satisfaction a momentum that 
gains every day. The American public after all, now 
more than ever, demands better qualities and more com- 
plete satisfaction j in service. 
TEsts ON DENIM 

Recent tests of denims made by J. C. Penney Com- 
pany developed the startling fact that a denim of given 
weight and construction when sanforized-shrunk has con- 
siderably greater wearing quality than it had before san- 
forized, even as much as 25 per cent more. 
forized-shrunk, also have a higher breaking strength both 
in warp and filling; as much as 13 per cent more in the 
warp. and 12 per cent more in the filling. These tests 
were made over a considerable period of time, in a special 
testing laboratory maintained by the Penney Company. 
The wear tests are made on a special friction apparatus 
developed by the chemists of that company, that is used 
to wear through the fabrics. It requires many hundreds 
of strokes more to wear through the sanforized denims 
than those that are not sanforized. 

The Penney Company through its 1,500 stores is edu- 
cating men who work to demand these better wearing 
garments. More than half their output of work clothing 
this year will be sanforized. 

I am reminded of a story told by the general merchan- 
dising manager of a great Middle Western department 
store. A woman not fashionably dressed, brought her 
three children in for shoes. The salesman showed her 
first a low-priced shoe, She looked at it, asked for some- 
thing better. He finally sold her what he thought to be a 
high-priced shoe for her purse. But as she paid the bill 
the woman said: 
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“I simply can’t afford to buy poor shoes. They wear 
out too quickly.” 

Men and women are trading up. They are demanding 
better qualities, better wear, better service. Stores know 
it and like it. Merchants are thoroughly fed up on cheap: 
merchandise. They are speeding the time when they can 
get back upon the sound basis of quality in all price 
ranges. 


Stores are pushing sanforized* cotton fabrics because 
they tie in with this plan of trading up, and at the same 
time reduce costs of operation because they eliminate the 
last great objection to cotton goods—the factor of shrink- 
ing. 

To the retailer, therefore, sanforizing means cutting 
down present losses from returned goods and mark- 
downs; quicker sales, heavier turn-over. 

To the consumer it means greater satisfaction, confi- 
dence, balanced quality, permanent fit, better service, 
longer wear. 


Which, as you analyze it, is about all that any one 
improvement can offer in the way of backing. for sound 
and effective, yes, and dramatic merchandising. 


New Cleaning Machine for Cotton Suits 


Picture men in 1935 getting their Palm Beach, linen 
and seersucker suits dry cleaned pure white, like the 
cloth before it is cut into the garment, without mangling 
or injury, and at a cost “which may not be much more 
than the cost of laundering,” and you get an idea of what 
is Claimed for a perfected machine and chemical invention 
to be put on the market this fall and what it may mean to 
the public and to the industry. 

The inventor, Mario Busi, reports that it is in process 
of manufacture and is expected to be ready for sale about 
Labor Day. 

He has worked on the invention about eight years, 
always with the ambition of obtaining a “clean” garment 
at a low price. . He has tried it out in his own establish- 
ment for some time, and also loaned it out occasionally to 
get the reaction of other cleaners. He feels that the re- 
sults now will offer a great boon to industry and public in 
the low cost of cleaning and expanded market for summer 
wear. 

“The washer is made of an aluminum alloy with bronze 
inner parts that cannot be affected by the chemicals used 
in the cleaning process, which means that no replacements 
are needed over a period of years, lowering depreciation 
costs considerably. The compound used in cleaning is 
new to this branch of business. 

‘The machine works on the gyroscope principle and 
uses one-quarter horsepower for washing, drying or ex- 
tracting, against the usual three to seven horsepower used 
by other cleaning machines on the market today. 

‘The interior machinery is so constructed that on con- 
tinuous rotation it affords the goods 102 knocks per min- 
ute against the prevailing 25 to 30 knocks in the old 
reverse-action system in common use. In this way, the 
mangling and tearing of materials in cleaning is elimi- 
nated. However, the washing action is so strong that it 
cuts the usual cleaning time by one-third. 

“A 14-inch pipe sprays a continuous flow of clean, 
filtered solvent, none of which ever is left in the washer. 
With about 35 gallons of fluid is obtained the same re- 
sults in washing as other machines which require about 
200 to 300 gallons for the same work. 

“A special filter, patents pending, gives a flow of 400 
to 600 gallons per hour, with a minimum capacity of 20 
gallons. The machine can be connected with the common 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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New Cleaning Methods for Cotton Suits 


(Continued from Page 36) 


one-half horsepower boiler of a pressing machine, and 
the drying process is carried out with the average of three 
to four pounds steam used from the same boiler, leaving 
the presser in full use of his boiler capacity. 

“The new chemicals, tested over a period of months, 
will not make colors in any fabric run, and produces a 
pure white result in any texture, including linens and 
cottons in which a pure white cleaning has not been ob- 
tainable heretofore.” 

He exhibited a woman’s printed dress, part of which 
showed that the dye was fugitive in the first washing, 
while another part of the garment showed pure white 
upon second washing. This was the result of the machine 
used lately in his own establishment. 

“The chemical used in this machine is a stable com- 
pound and is not toxic to humans,” Mr.. Busi continued. 
“The ingredients are not new, but the compound itself 
has never been used commercially before, and was ap- 
plied to this use after considerable experimentation. It 
will become known to the trade when the first machines 
are utilized. 

“While the chemicals are more expensive than those 
now in common use, they will be cheaper in the long run 
because of a minimum of evaporation, not even excepting 
petroleum distillates. 


“The machine can be used in continuous operation 24 
hours per day indefinitely, without replacement of parts, 
while the power and steam costs are light. This com- 
bination, together with the slight depreciation cost and 
economy in the use of chemicals, should make future 
cleaning costs so low that eventually it should not cost 
much more to clean tha nto launder any articles of ordi- 
nary use.”—Daily News Record. 


Promotion Work Will Increase Sales Of 
Cotton Textiles 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Fourthly, it. is well to be business-like about promo- 
tions and by business-like I mean to make them interest- 
ing to all people concerned in their functioning. The 
buyer and merchandise man should realize by your busi- 
ness-like approach that your ideas and the material to 
back them up measure up to the standards of their par- 
ticular store, and if you are smart and have done a good 
job in the big city stores, you will find yourself lifting the 
standards of the smaller stores. Buyers must come to 
feel that your promotion department means business by 
living up to all its promises and by getting the right 
things done at the right time. 

Give the store’s advertising manager information : on 
the promotion in all its details. If he is worth his salt he 
will be glad to receive suggestions for newspaper presen- 
tation of your ideas. 


Don’t Forcet Dispray MAn 


“Don’t forget the display manager. He can do more 
good in the successful promoting of an idea than most 
manufacturers’ advertising people realize. With every 
Cannon promotion usually goes a $500 prize offer for the 
best window on our products. The display manager is 
allowed $2 for every photograph submitted to the contest. 
Prize winning windows not only get themselves shown in 
trade paper publicity, but their creators are given a pub- 
licity break as well. 

What has done more perhaps than any other thing to 
secure the co-operation of display managers has been the 
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publication and the distribution and important executives 
of a book called “Good Windows.” This book shows 
photographs of all the prize winning Cannon windows, 
but also shows the photographs of the display managers 
responsible for them and carries a brief biography of the 


career of each. 


HuMAN PHASE ESSENTIAL 


Finally, into every promotion endeavor must go the 
human phase. This is always hard to define, but I think 
it can best be caught by a line from that splendid book 
of last year called “Timberline,” having to do with the 
lives of perhaps the two greatest rogues that have ever 
graced promotion history—Bonfils and Tammen, of the 
Denver Post. Tammen, the lesser of the rogues but the 
shrewder student of human psychology, talking on the 
day of his death to his wife and bidding her goodbye, 
said there were two things that impressed him most in 
life, one, thoughtfulness, and the other, gratitude. 


You will not meet with much thoughtfulness or grati- 
tude in business life nor should you expect to. That is 
no reason, however, why you should not try to put some 
of each in business yourself. A word of praise to a buyer 
who has done an outstanding job, a note to an advertising 
manager whose local advertisement has registered with 
you, a line to a window man whose window has been the 


_ talk of the town—these and hundreds of things like them 


do an incalculable amount in creating good will for your 
promotion department and for your company as well. 


Merchandising of Hosiery 
(Continued from Page 40) 


Within the last two or three years the merchandising 
pendulum seems to have indicated a backward swing to- 
ward the wholesalers and jobbers, as evidenced by the 
volume of business manufacturers are securing from these 
sources, 


The depression starting in 1929 and continuing up 
until this last year caused numbers of chains and de- 
partment stores, with their heavy overhead in rents, etc., 
to discontinue business, opening up the field for the prop- 
erly managed and merchandised small retail unit. Of 
course, some of the large chains that went into receiver- 
ship have reopened, but in most instances quite a per- 
centage of their stores have been discontinued. 


However, with all of this, wholesalers and independent 
retailers are meeting this competition and will make 
money as long as they. give their customers the kind of 
merchandise they are looking for. Personal contact estab-. 
lishes a lot of good will and with proper merchandising, 
not only of hosiery but other items as well, ee | will 
continue to go forward. 


The Importance of Perfect Finishing i in 
Merchandising 


(Continued from Page 30) 


production more than 40 per cent., decreased the number 
of hours 10 per cent., decreased the number of employees 
necessary to operate the plant 20 per cent., and produced 
a fabric that was better in quality than the original under 
which the reputation of the plant had been built. 


This story is told only to illustrate the importance of 
modern equipment and modern handling in finishing. 


In conclusion, let us say that it has been our experience 
that money spent for reasonable and intelligent rehabili- 
tation pays big dividends because it makes possible the 
fine finishes which are so important in merchandising. 
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Bleaching and Finishing Works 
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On the Main Line Double Track System of the Southern Railway 
Oldest Bleachery in the South 


(Established in 1890) 


Equipped with the Most Modern Machinery for 


Bleaching, Napping, Dyeing and Finishing 


COMMERCIAL, SULPHUR AND VAT COLORS 
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Our Plant is favorably situated in the heart of the Southern Textile District. We solicit Your Business 
on our Record of 45 Years’ Experience in Finishing Goods for the Converting Trade. 
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Manager of New York Office: 40 Worth Street 
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Merchandising Hosiery 


By L. D. Tucker 


May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


is entirely different from what it was eight or ten 

years ago when practically the entire output of 
mills manufactured non-advertised lines was distributed 
through the wholesale and jobbing trade. 


It was the policy of the wholesalers to place their or- 
ders not more than two or three times a year, except for 
fill-ins, covering their requirements four to six months 


Ts marketing and merchandising of hosiery today 


ahead. The mills in turn covered for yarns, rayon and 


silk against the goods sold. 


Within recent years the picture has changed radically, 
brought about primarily by group buying organizations 
and the advent of the larger chain stores, establishing 
branches in practically every city in the country with a 
population of ten thousand or more. 


In addition, various chain stores of almost every de- 
scription opened up branches in communities of one 
thousand or more population, operating stores efficiently 


managed. Many merchants who were not wide awake 
enough to join some buying syndicate or organization of 
this kind were undersold, with the result that countless 
numbers of them either failed or retired from business. 


This meant that the large department stores and 
chains forged ahead, doing the majority of business in 
each city or town and leaving the legitimate wholesaler a 
very limited number of accounts that could be credited— 
consequently hundreds of jobbers throughout the United 
States quit business rather than continue to lose money. 


Others in connection with their jobbing business start- 
ed the manufacture of overalls, dresses, in order to de- 
crease their overhead. Of course, there are some out- 
standing exceptions. There are today a large number of 
wholesale houses scattered throughout the country who 
have consistently done a large and profitable business, 
due no doubt to their splendid business management. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Avondale Mills 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Owning and Operating Muls At 


Birmingham, Ala., Alexander City, Ala., Pell City, Ala., 
Sycamore, Ala., Sylacauga, Ala., Stevenson, Ala., 
Lafayette, Ala. | 


Manufacturers 0 


Twills, Sheetings, Chambrays, 
Denims, Yarns and Rope | 


Selling Agents for Woven Goods 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 


58 Worth St. | 7 New York City 


Selling Agents for Yarn 


: Walterman Currier & Co. 
78 Chauncy St. 


Selling Agents for Rope 
McKnight & Patten 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Efforts To Make NRA 
Self Governing 


_Chicago.—An effort in the NRA to make industry truly 
self-governing by eliminating so far as possible all inter- 
ference from the Administration is definitely under way, 
according to Robert L. Houston, division administrator 
for Division Four, who told the wholesale dry goods 
trade at its convention here that this represents a new 
phase in the development of the recovery act. 


Mr. Houston declared that talk of Federal dictatorship 
is wild talk. On the contrary, he said, the effort now is to 
“take business out of our lap.” 


“We're now in the weaning period. It was necessary 
to do a lot of nursing when the NRA was in its infancy, 
but NRA is no longer an infant.” 


The function of the Administration is to administer 
the recovery act, it is the function of the code authorities 
to administer the codes, Mr. Houston declared. “We 
don’t want to dictate to any trade. We want to be as 
far away as we can. It is your code; you wrote it. It is 
yours to handle as you see it. We will keep out except to 
see that you do not violate the act itself. 


“The function of the business man is the same as it 
has always been—operate your business in your own way 
without interference from anybody. There are some 
things which had prior to this act been considered private 
concerns, but which the act make public concerns. The 
Government now has the right to put in a word about 


codes have not been gotten into working order. 


such broad, far-reaching generalities as hours of work 
and minimum wages. Also, there are certain elements 
within each trade bordering on the criminal, and it is 
now deemed in the public interest to put an end to such 
activities. In return for the sacrifice of these things to 
the public interest, business has been permitted and in- 
vited to write codes, to perform certain functions as 


groups which formerly were prohibited by the anti-trust | 
aws. 


“Many trades are showing a tendency to overwrite 
codes. Many of them have gone too far. They have 
tried to draw a map of Utopia, with the result that their 
Some 
codes have had too many prohibitions, with the result 
they are difficult to enforce, just as the first code of all, 
the Ten Commandments, was difficult to enforce be- 
cause it said ““Thou shalt not.” 


In answer to his own question as to what will become 
of NRA in 1935, Mr. Houston said it seems obvious that 
the sound features will be retained and the unsound 
scrapped. Professions such as medicine and the law have © 
had codes for generations, sponsored and enforced by 
governmental authority, either State or National. Thus 
codes are not new. The NRA puts the business man in a 


— to regulate himself just as the professions have 
one 


Mr. Houston warned against putting too much into 
codes. Prohibitions, attempts to include firms or individ- 
uals not naturally or practically associated with a partic- 
ular industry in that industry’s code and excessive assess- 
ments for administration are features to avoid, he said, 
because they cannot be successful. 
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Hosiery Mills 


ROME, GA. 


Manufacturers of 
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176-200 Needle High Grade Carded 
and Combed Men’s and Ladies’ Seam- 
less Cotton Hose; Carded Misses 
Ribbed Hose and Anklets. 
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Berryton 


BERRYTON, 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Grade Single Carded 
Cotton Yarns, 10’s to 30's" 
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Hannah Pickett Mills 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings 
Tobacco Cloths and Chambrays 


Selling Agents 
SOUTH EASTERN. COTTONS, Ine: 
58 Worth St. | | New York City 


LEE & ODEGAARD CO., Inc. 
54 Worth St. _ New York City 
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The | 
Newberry 
Cotton Mills 


Newberry, 5. C. 
Heavy Sheeting 


New York Agents 
Ketcham & Bell 


19 Thomas Street 
New York 
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Some Thoughts on Merchandising 
(Continued from Page 26) 


some reasons and we shall try to list some of those that 
we on the side lines see. We might use only two expres- 
sions that will cover all of these and they are lack of in- 
formation and lack of will power. Perhaps they need 
orientation so we shall explain: 

1. The mill has insufficient information about de- 
mands and its selling house is still ossified with the har- 
dening of ideas of an age long ago outmoded. The re- 
lationship between production and demand too often is 
non-existant. Laissezfaire is surely rampant in this field. 
There is no “regimentation” or sensible planning of any 
kind. There is a theoretical demand and a possible over- 
supply for the demand and mills and merchants bid for 
its attention. 

2. This means depressed and distressed markets. It 
means heavy loads for mills poorly financed which must 
of necessity pay processing taxes, pay for cotton on de- 
livery and satisfy an ever exacting banker who may be 
‘watching and waiting for a hope of liquidation. Sales 
must go to get more money on which to operate to fur- 
ther distress the market. 

3. Changing world goods— 
goods that are hard sales—and other types with their 
devitalizing influences come into a highly sensitive mar- 
ket to give it the jitters and force it to lower levels. 

4. Commission merchants must have commissions for 
that is their margin of income. A slight break in the 
prices means very little to their commission but an awful 
lot to the mill and a catastrophe for the industry. Order 
taking instead of intelligent salesmanship. 

5. Speculating in cotton and setting prices in manu- 
factured products. Too many mills are cotton specula- 
tors and have shown their profits in cotton purchases 
rather than product sales. There has always been a sio- 
gan that mills should sell or quote prices on replacement 
price of cotton. Too many mills who at some time have 
cheap cotton forget the principle and give away their 
profits through poor merchandising methods. 

6. Too few know what costs are or what they should 
include. I do not mean that mills do not have so-called 
cost system but I am of the opinion that too few have a 
dependable cost. system. 

7. Spot deliveries are encouraged as against the plac- 
ing of orders for future deliveries. To the manufacturer 
these effects of hand-to-mouth buying are naturally mat- 
ters of real concern, The seasonable or style qualities of 
the goods makes this a severe problem to him. This 
problem can be helped to some extent by the stability of 
his sales market. 

8. The modern industrialist must be a merchant or he 
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must have a merchandising department connected with 
his organization which is an integral part of and properly 
related to and co-ordinated with his production depart- 
ment. The producer and consumer must become more 
closely connected and understand the requirements of 
each other.. There are too many closed compartments in 
the line between producer and consumer. There is too 
much ignorance about the relationship between these com- 
partments. 

“Modern merchandising conditions demand exceptional 
service and great flexibility on the part of the retailer, 
jobber, cutter-up, and manufacturer. The buyers’ market 


‘is here to stay for some time. Overproductive capacity is 


being increased rather than absorbed. Industrial research 
has accomplished so much in recent times in the introduc- 
tion of new and improved machinery and mechanical 
processes that productive power is practically unlimited. 
It is possible that a scarcity of raw materials may again 
have a tendency to decrease production and thus create 
such a demand for merchandise that forward purchasing 
of merchandise would be once again in volume, but this is 
more of a seller’s hope than an expectancy. Such a diver- 
sity has entered into every class of merchandise that a 
shortage in one line would be supplied quickly by another 
line. In other words, practically every article of mer- 
chandise has its understudy. If a real product becomes 
extinct, a synthetic product takes its place. 

“There are three marvelously potent words in industry 
—co-ordination, control, flexibility. When these three 
words coalesce and act as a unit the results, expressed in 
terms of the operating statement, are decidedly gratify- 
ing. 

“It is a dream of those deeply interested in promoting 
improvement in business procedure that one day the re- 
lations of production, merchandising, and distribution will 
become co-ordinated with consumer demand under a 
flexible system of control. Such a happy consummation 
would result in raising the earning power of labor, at the 
same time lowering the prices of whatever labor desires 
to purchase, a most desirable economic paradox. 

“Merchandising calls for intellectual development of a 
high order, The ignorant, reactionary or merely initia- 
tive business man cannot hope to attain any considerable 
success.” 


Greenville, S. C_—A pickup in the textile business after 
the present seasonal decline was predicted by Nelson Sla- 
ter of New York, president of the Slater Mills, near 
Greenville. | 

Mr. Slater came here from Washington. where he con- 
ferred with Senator James F. Byrnes (Dem., S. C.) and 
Government officials on the textile outlook. 


Durham Cotton Manufacturing 


Manufacturers of 


COLORED COTTON FABRICS OF MERIT ae 


ij 


10 Thomas Street 


JOSHUA L. BAILEY & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Selling Agents 
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BRANDON CORPORATION 
Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Print Cloths — Broadcloths 
Sheetings Bag Goods 
Duck 


BRANDON PLANT BRANDON DUCK PLANT POINSETT PLANT 
| GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WOODRUFF PLANT 
WOODRUFF, S. C. 


Bleached and Dyed Print Cloths, 
Broadcloths and Sheetings 
RENFREW PLANT—TRAVELERS REST, S. C. 


Selling Agents 


Woodward, Baldwin & Company 
43 Worth Street | New York, N. Y. 
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Merchandising Cotton Mill Products 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Cannon Mills, was trained as a merchant before he be- 
came a manufacturer. He understood mercantile values 
and grasped with uncanny sense the essentials that deter- 
mined the time to buy or sell, quite regardless of the im- 
mediate merits of the amounts or the qualities of mer- 
chandise involved in a trade. He was one of the best all- 
round cotton merchants and manufacturers of his genera- 
tion. The late D. Y. Cooper, a yarn manufacturer, was 
another conspicuous instance of the combination of man- 
ufacturing and mercantile abilities in one personality. 

The most remarkable man of this type was the late 
Robert Knight, who started a manufacturing career in 
Rhode Island at eight years of age, and while sticking 
strictly to that business accumulated $30,000,000, and 
died at 85. The late John G. Shedd, who succeeded 
Marshall Field in the control of his great business and 
_ was trained by him, stated to the writer on one occasion, 
that he considered Mr. Knight the shrewdest manufac- 
turer-merchant he ever knew and he could never decide 
whether he was not a greater merchant than he was a 
mill man. 


"These instances are called to mind to bring out the 
fact that, while all these men knew the various sales 
methods of moving out mill merchandise, and had used 
them in one form or another, their strength lay in their 
ability to grasp mercantile conditions and to use them 
for the sole purpose of profiting from production steadily 
maintained. Those who knew these men best often recall 
the fact that their mills ran the steadiest and it was not 
due solely to the possession of the “lowest mill costs.” 
Commission houses probably handle the greatest vol- 


WALDENSIAN 
Hosiery Mills 


VALDESE, N.C. 


Manufacturers of 


Ladies’ Seamless 


and | 


Full Fashioned 1 
Hosiery 


field. 
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ume of mill merchandise that is regularly distributed. It 
has been common enough to hear men denounce commis- 
sion houses from every angle, but in the long run of years 
that have passed, well managed commission houses have 
trained the best merchants and built up the finest mill » 
plants. Oftentimes it is pointed out as a contradiction of 
statements of this sort that many agencies selling to re- 
tailers, and many mill representatives, have done more 
for mills than any commission house. But those who 
think along this line have seldom examined the genesis 
of those who conduct such agencies or represent mills in 
the markets or they would find that the successful man- 
agers are commission house trained men. 


It quite often happens that some young Southern man 
blasts out his feelings against commission house mer- 
chants. But those who have seen the Southern cotton 
industry grow in the last 50 years are much inclined to 
pity anyone in cotton goods who does not know what 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co., and other distinctive cotton 
goods commission houses did to find markets for Southern 
mills in days when they were not so freely and profitably 
available as they are today. In fact, it should be a 
matter for shame for any Southern man to ever forget 
what commission house sales diréction and financial guid- 
ance did for Southern manufacturers from 1865 onward. 
In their early days commission merchants’ functions were 
very different from what they now are, but the essential 
fact remains that where sound and honest commission 
house merchandising is followed it is one of the very best 
forms of mill representation in the markets. 


There are plenty of manufacturers who denounce bro- 
kers, and use them. It is frequently said that mills pay 
them but they serve the buyer. It is manifest that if they 
were not of great service to the buyer they would have no 
standing with the mill, or the agents who employ them 
for bringing buyers and sellers together. Many present- 
day brokers were formerly mill managers or had mill ex- 
perience. Most of them know cloth constructions and 
how they should be assembled. A few make no preten- 
sion to trained mill experience, yet they are very often 
the shining examples of good traders and good mill ad- 
visers. So when the efficiency of brokerage as a means 
of mill distribution is fairly and soundly considered, it 
will be found that the man stands for more than the sys- 
tem. 


Wide interest is taken in the progress being made in 


_ restoring the prestige of the old Hunter Co., through the 


reorganized Southeastern Cottons, Inc., as it represents 
the most extensive experiment ever made by manufactur- 
ers in cotton goods lines to sell through an agency con- 
trolled and directed by manufacturers. If the experiment 
had started from scratch, that is if groups of manufactur- 
ers started to collect and establish an agency, its success 
might be doubtful. But in this case the skeleton of the 


commission agency was kept in the form of- commission 


trained men and it has been directed by a type of organ- 
izer and director, not common in the cotton goods selling 
It is steadily accumulating market power. 


From the foregoing it may be inferred, reasonably, 
that no one form of mill direction can be universally com- 
mended for any mill. There are many cases where bro- 
kerage backed by sound factoring and banking can be 
used profitably and the same methods applied elsewhere 
would fail. The personal element involved in mill man- 
agement that does not know how to defer to or consult 
with trained merchants is difficult to handle. A manu- 
facturer only loves his merchandise. He made it. A 
merchant sees it as something to sell profitably. When 
those two functions are harmonized, the selling of mill 
products is not so difficult as some men say it is. 
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Mills Company 


Plants At 


Union, S. C. 
Buffalo, S. C. 
Fairmont, S. C. 


Manufacturer of 

Print Cloths, 

Sheetings, Drills, 
Osnaburgs 


Selling Agents | 


Hesslein & Co., Inc. 


77 Worth St., New York City 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


43 Worth St., New York City 
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How Far Do You Sell? 
(Continued from Page 23) 


chandise for a legitimate profit, to be able to know in 
advance what will sell and what will not, and to know 
further that to have anything in stock for which there is 
no demand is just plain foolish. These merchants have 
had two or three years of this now, and they are the 
ones who will make the first demands on manufacturers 
for selling plans along with a bill of goods, for nothing 
is ever going to take away from them the happy feeling 
of making a net profit on every sale made in the store. 
We believe that manufacturers can take a tip and get 
an idea from the larger stores throughout the country 
which are promoting the sale of yard goods by means of 
“sewing schools,” “sewing contests,” etc. The big idea 
back of these promotions is not solely the sale of goods 
immediately, but rather the idea of home sewing—selling 
over a long period of time. Reports are very favorable 
on this type of promotion and these reports should be a 
barometrical reading for all manufacturers of cotton yard 
goods. | 
The big question that you, the manufacturer, will have 
to answer, and which will not be hard to do, is, “How 
will the little fellow put on such a promotion?” The 
answer, of course, is obvious. He can’t all by himself. 
He doesn’t know how. He must be shown and you are 
the one to not only show him, but to help him. See the 
point in that? It looks like a “natural” to us, and if 
prognostications are in order, the maker who is first with 
a campaign of this kind, and who does it right, will reap 
his reward in added volume, more outlets and larger ones. 
It is not unreasonable, nor is it fantastic to state that 
the time is not far distant when in order to sell a mer- 
chant a consignment of merchandise of any kind, the 
manufacturer must accompany that bill of goods with a 
complete selling plan for its removal from the shelves of 
the retailer. Merchants are no longer interested in having 
goods in stock simply to be able to say that they have it 
in stock. They must have it, of course, but they are go- 
ing to stock only that merchandise that sells fastest, in 
the greatest quantity and at the greatest net profit. Some 
are doing that today, and their financial statements are 
held up as examples to the rest of the retail world. Those 
that are not doing it realize the importance of it and are 


‘making progress along that line and it is these merchants 


who offer the greatest field of endeavor for the manufac- 
turer. It is here that the enterprising manufacturer will 
concentrate, because these merchants are tackling a new 
problem. That is, new to them and they not only need 
help, they will welcome it. It is up to you to make your- 
self the source of information and the guiding star to 
these merchants. If you do, you will get your just de- 
serts—sales and a larger clientele. If you do not, you 
will also get your just deserts which we would rather not 
contemplate. 


: Edna Mills Corporation 


| 
WIDE PRINT CLOTH 
| 


| THREE LEAF TWILLS 


Reidsville North Carolina | 
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Factoring Grows in Favor 
By S. Chesney 


Textile Banking Companp 


HE revival of trade after several years of depres- 

sion, which, in the textile business at least, followed 

a long period of constant deflation in textile raw 
material prices, has found many textile manufacturing 
concerns with working capital insufficient for their needs 
in meeting the now changed trend towards higher prices 
of raw materials and the increased wage scale brought 
about through the NRA codes. 


Generally speaking, textile mills are located at points 
regarded as stragetic from the standpoint of raw material 
supplies, labor market, or advantages in distribution, with 
the result that usually the financial and credit extension 
problems must be handled at a distance removed from 
the actual center of financial and credit activities. 

A development peculiar to the distribution of textile 
mill products has grown out of the operations of so-called 
Factors, or commission merchants, which had their be- 
ginning back one hundred years or more ago in the dis- 
tribution of fabrics sent into this country from abroad. 
As textile mills developed in this country it became neces- 
sary to employ selling agents in the trading centers so 
that to this day practicall yall of the output of the great 
textile mills, both in the North and the South, is disposed 
of through central selling offices either established by the 
mills themselves or specialized selling agencies represent- 
ing the mills. 


As the management of a mill therefore does not main- | 


tain direct contact or direct relations with the purchasers 
of the goods produced and, being removed from the cen- 
ters where correct credit information is immediately avail- 
able, it has been found much more satisfactory for such 
a manufacturer to arrange with a capable selling agent 
to keep in touch with the markets and follow up closely 
the distribution of the mill’s product. As a part of the 


operation in distribution specialized banking organiza- 


tions known as Factors in the New York market have 
undertaken to act for the manufacturer in passing upon 
and assuming credit risks in connection with the distri- 
bution of his mill’s products, the textile industry being 
the only industry that has a specialized banking company 
devoted solely to financing the movement of products of 
textile mills. Through the efficiency of such a banking 
company the management of a textile mill is in the 
equivalent position of selling its production for cash with- 
out assuming any credit risks although all of the sales of 
its mill are made on a competitive basis of terms and the 
usual time for payment is granted. The banking organi- 
zation advances cash as shipments are made and carries 
the accounts to their maturity. 


During the past three or four years the banking situa- 
tion generally has been such that even mills enjoying 
good credit have had difficulty in obtaining the working 
capital required for the most efficient operation of their 
plants and in many cases continued enforced liquidation 
has so depleted their working capital position that de- 
cided changes have been necessary in their method of 
operation. Under such circumstances the factoring or- 
. ganizations have continued to function with even greater 
efficiency through the increased volume of business that 
has been made available, and as a result there are many 


(Continued on Page 58) 


Double Carded Kniting Yarn | 


16/1 to 40/1 


| 
Natural, Dyed, Bleached and Tinted | 


Cross Cotton Mills Co. | 


Marion, N. C. 


| Eugene Cross, S. R. Cross, 


President Secretary | 


Elizabeth James Mills | 


MARION, N. C. 
Established 1916 


CRAWFORD F. JAMES, Prop. : 


Manufacturers of 


MEN’S HALF HOSE q 
Plain or Fancy 


“JAMES BOYS 
NOMINEE HOSIERY” 


€ 
To the Jobbing Trade 
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DRAPERIES 
UPHOLSTERY 
SPREADS 
~NAPKINS 


Neisler Mills 


Incorporated 


Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Experienced manufacturers of 
Printers and Converters Cloths, 
paying special attention to indi- 


vidual requirements. 
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Hosiery Statistics Show 
Balanced Output 


been made available for the first time. Through © 

_the hosiery code authority, an instrument has been 
provided to secure complete data as to the status of the 
industry and that body has just published a bulletin pre- 
senting the most complete picture of the statistical posi- 
tion of the industry ever shown in its history, by months 
since November of last year; shipments by months since 
July of last year, stocks on hand at the end of each 
month, beginning with October of last year; a comparison 
of stocks on hand as of December’ 31, 1932; number of 
employees on certain stated periods, and payrolls for the 
industry for consecutive six months’ periods for 1932 and 
1933, and machine operations in March, 1934, as com- 
pared with April, 1933. Information is brought up to 
date as of the end of April, 1934. 


This bulletin will serve as a basis for comparison for 
subsequent monthly bulletins, bringing information up to 
date as each month’s figures are completed. ‘The first 
bulletin gives complete tables and charts from which 
comparisons with subsequent bulletins will indicate defi- 
nite trends and the current position at. the end of each 
month. 


C OMPLETE statistics of the hosiery industry have just 


PRODUCTION REGULATED 


Full-fashioned hosiery produced during April of 1934 
amounted to 2,639,185 dozen pairs, according to this 
bulletin. Shipments of full-fashioned stockings 2,651,719 
dozen pairs. Production of all types of seamless hosiery 
for the month was 6,243,464 dozen pairs. Shipments of 
all types of seamless hosiery were 5,783,553 dozen pairs. 
Stocks on hand of full-fashioned hosiery at the end of the 
month were 4,181,466 dozen pairs, and on all types of 
seamless 12,783,957 dozen pairs. 


Stocks on hand for all types combined are indicated as 
an approximate supply for eight weeks’ shipments, simi- 
lar to shipments made during April. There has been no 
material change in this ratio during the six months since 
November, 1933, according to Earl Constantine, execu- 
tive director of the hosiery code authority. 


HIGHER INVENTORIES IN SOME GROUPS 


“Certain groups show stocks on hand which would 
amount to three to eight months’ shipments requirements 
if April: shipments can be considered as normal. How- 
ever, April shipments cannot be so considered for a 
number of reasons,” said Mr. Constantine, in referring to 
these figures. | 


‘For example, stocks of men’s wool hose and women’s 
wool hose on hand at the end of April were approximately 
eight times the shipments for the month. This can in 
nowise be regarded as dangerous because of the seasonal 
nature of the demand of this type of hosiery. This de- 
mand is naturally practically non-existent in the spring 
and this spring it has been slightly sub-normal. Inas- 
much as the annual demand is more or less constant, it 
has been necessary for manufacturers to keep up their 
production in anticipation of the demand that will develop 
in the fall. Furthermore, code restrictions of productive 
machinery operation to two 40-hour shifts per week have 


| 
| | 
SAXON 
MILLS 
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made it impossible for manufacturers to wait until orders 
have accumulated and then purchase their raw materials 
and work on three shifts, as some of them have been in 
the habit of doing in the past. 


It is also quite probable that some manufacturers have 
produced goods and placed them in stock in anticipation 
of a possible curtailment of production. In many in- 
stances, too, buyers of woolen hose have seen the neces- 
sity of placing orders at the beginning of the year and 
manufacturers have urged this practice. This should re- 
sult in a more even distribution of manufacturing and a 
natural accumulation of stocks during certain portions of 
the year.” | 


LABOR PosITION IMPROVED UNpER NRA 


Other figures prepared by the statistical department of 
the code authority show that the position of labor had 
been materially advanced under the NRA. The number 
of employees on payrolls on March 15, 1934, for exam- 
ple, was 21.2 per cent higher than on April 15, 1933. 
April, 1933, was chosen as the last month before antici- 
pation of the NRA began to evidence itself in stepped-up 
production and increased payrolls. 


Wages, too, showed an increase under the NRA. Total 


wages paid to productive workers in the industry during - 


the last six months of 1933 were 24 per cent higher than 
they were during the corresponding period of 1932. The 
code was in operation for only five of the last six months 
of the year, and these percentage figures are therefore 
lower than they should have been for six months’ opera- 
tion entirely under the code. 


‘““A marked increase in double-shift operations of knit- 
ting machinery is also shown since the code went into 
effect limiting productive operations to two 40-hour shifts 
per week,’ Mr. Constantine continued. “The result of 
these two-shift provisions of the code was a reduction in 
average machine hours per week for equipment from 110 
to 80 hours, or 27 per cent. However, the total machine 
hours operated at present are nearly as great as they were 
before the code went into effect, because of the fact that 
many machines which were formerly operated on only a 
single shift are now operated on only a single shift are 
now operated on double shift basis. 

“Tt is this fact that has led to the current price situa- 
tion and calls for a constructive program of production 
control. Various schemes for such control are now under 
discussion by the hosiery code authority, and it is expect- 
ed that some announcement covering this situation will 
be made shortly.” : 


Camperdown Co., Inc. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Manufacturers 


e 


STAPLE GINGHAMS 
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PRODUCTS 


6-Cord Sewing Thread 
Mercerized Sewing Thread 
6 Strand Floss 

Bias Fold Tape 

Ball Thread 

Crochet Cotton 

Boucle 


A well known line sold throughout the 
South and East by direct representa- 
tives. Prices and color cards furnished | 
on request. 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 


SHELBY, N. C. 


TWINE .... CORD 


Wrapping Twine Fancy Rayon 


Florist Twine Cord 
Seine Twine Sash Cord 
P. P. Twine | 
Sea Island Twine ply 
- Linen Finished Corded Sea 
Twine Island 

Kite Cord Trot Lines 

Carpet Warp 

Mason Lines 

Staging Chalk Lines 

Rug Filler 

Bag Sewing 

Clothes Lines | 
Over Edging Tufting Thread. 


Manufactured and Sold By 


CLEVELAND MILL & POWER CO. 


LAWNDALE, N. C. 
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American Mills Attain New Heights 


Woven 


By John Black 


“\HE summer and fall merchandising outlook for fab- 
ribs might perhaps be exemplified in a remark 
made to me recently by a leading dress fabric man- 
ufacturer. “In the rayon weaving industry,” he said, 
“our technical development is far ahead of our promo- 
tional development. Both as regards yarn and fabric, 
the technicians have accomplished wonders during the 
first quarter of 1934. If we weavers could put similar 
energy into our merchandising effort, the wall season 
would prove a pleasant surprise.” 


Indeed, when we review the current fabrics the picture 
is so impressive as to stimulate expanded sales activity. 
With some important firms it has already done so. 


As has been frequently forecast, the glamour vogue is 
subduing itself considrably. Pigmented rayons are more 
important than ever, with indications pointing to con- 
tinuation of this tendency through the year. Thanks to 

the ceaseless effort of rayon chemists, the new viscose 
yarns possess just the right degree of soft glow to meet 


*Reprinted by permission from the Premier Rayon Review, 
published by Industrial Rayon Corporation. 


-each month. 


fashion’s call for dull surfaces. Some of the heavier dull 
crepes are being succeeded by early summer lightweight 
fabrics. After a spirited spring season which brought 
profit to many weavers, certain of the crepes have been 
withdrawn and we may expect them to appear in newer 
and doubtless even more distinctive variations next sea- 
son. 


Looking more broadiy, we find viscose rayons occupy- 
ing a dominant place among best-selling fabrics. Dull 
surfaces, of course, are always the keynote. Viscose yarn 
is being widely used both alone and in mixtures for the 
newest mossy textures, cords, linens and printed organ- 
dies. It is evident already that cord constructions will be 
important in the piece goods departments of stores for 
summer, even as they are now highlighted in ready-to- 
wear markets. 

Viscose fabrics are moving higher on the fashion scale 
While the all-rayons enjoy their customary 
volume market in daytime wear, we cannot ignore the 
significant progress being made in more formal fields. 
Several important stores in metropolitan cities showed 
all-rayon wedding dresses at Easter, and these outlets 
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40 Worth Street 
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Selling Agents i 
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reported satisfactory movement of the merchandise. | pibebbebebepetecieiepetptettehbiietiiieitid 


Similarly, viscose fabrics are expanding in more moderate + 


priced fields. Western retailers did an exceptionally good 
Anderson, S. C. 


— 


March and April business on children’s tweeds of rayon 
and cotton. 


One interesting development of recent months is the 
increased retail movement of viscose rayon piece goods 
made from fine filament yarns. Stores which have studied | 
this trend in their own departments report that women 
who do their own dressmaking are much more favorably 
disposed to the all-rayon fabrics than they were a year 
ago. It is stated that the improvement in yarns has made 
these fabrics more easy to handle at the sewing table and 
more satisfactory for needlework. For this reason, the 


stores expect the all-rayon piece goods lines to continue 
active. 


At the mill the immediate picture as regards all-rayons 
is somewhat mixed. Numerous weavers are turning their 
attention to the plain washables for summer, and indica- 
tions are that novelty of construction will be outstand- 
ingly important in these lines. The present vogue for 
blue and other deep tones is yielding place to pastels in 
the washables; color interest centers on white, flesh, pink 
and peach for street and sportswear apparel. However, 
the rayon print season is far from at an end. Indeed, 
prints promise to parallel the plain pastels for an indefi- 
nite period. The explanation of the remarkable popu- 
larity of rayon prints this season may be found in two 
factors: First, the constant improvement in the viscose 
yarns, giving them an ever greater affnity for dyes; and 
second, but not less significant, the progress made in 
weaving these fabrics. 


The new all-rayon prints are a blaze of color. Truly 
it may be said that never before has viscose yarn demon- 
stated so fully its aptitude for color effects. In the quasi- 
staple pigmented fine filaments there are many interesting 
pebbled variations. Designs in current lines run the 
gamut of possibilities, taking in every conceivable school 
of pattern. Geometrics and florals in countless color 
combinations are offered. The florals are especially strik- 
ing; a few large patterns show Mexican and Spanish in- 

- fluence and there are also numerous small florals, some 
so minute as to be almost microscopic. We can look for 
further development in the latter, as viscose yarn lends 


itself particularly well to clear and specific effects in the 
ultra-small prints. 


So much, then, for the immediate outlook. With re- 
spect to the fall season, the picture is still in the shaping. 
Developments to date indicate that viscose yarn will find 
itself very popular and in widely varied company. Tech- 
nicians are experimenting with many new types of mixed 
fabrics. One interesting development centers on an 
effort to produce a fabric in which three different fibers, 
including viscose, are combined. It is expected that this 
experimentation will bring forth some important new 
novelty rayon mixtures for the coming winter. 


On the merchandising side, the outlook for viscose 
rayon is equally encouraging. The gains made by this 
yarn as regards new markets are evident. Considering 
this development we must be candid and face the fact 
that viscose yarn is rapidly approaching acetate’s mar- 
kets. This fact is serving to stimulate activity by rayon 
weavers in two directions: First, in continued and ex- 
panded development in constructions of fabrics; and 
second, in increased effort in promotion of the finished 
goods. With regard to the promotion aspect, market 
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leaders feel that still greater activity is needed to do full Wilson & Bradbury, Inc. 
justice to the fabrics themselves and to bring adequate 83 Worth St. New York City 
return. It is interesting to note that numerous of the 
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Merchandising Quality Rayon 
(Continued from Page 16) 


recognize the advertised merchandise by the hang tag on 
learn about tested quality from our advertising and to 
the garment in the store. 3 | 

We have found that stores no longer hesitate to call 
rayon by its proper name in the ready-to-wear section, 
for many of these retailers are realizing that women base 
their purchases upon style and appearance rather than on 
yarn content. : 

Many of the new fabrics which are prestige fashions 


Crepe Trifari, novelty weave Crown Rayon fabric from 
Foreman Silks 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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at the moment are possible only because of rayon; the 
new mossy crepes, the attractive cross dye fabrics, the 
mat surface crepes are good examples of this. 


Stores promoting quality rayon should see to it that 
their sales clerks are thoroughly conversant with the 
fashion facts about rayon, as it is virtually impossible to 
make customers believe in something that is presented 
half-heartedly by a sales clerk. This confidence in rayon 


merchandise must be reflected by the store as a whole, in 


window displays, interior displays and advertising. The 
consumer must recognize that the merchandise is pre- 
sented because it is fashion right, practical and trust- 
worthy. | 


THE. 


HI 


Spritely Stripes, a new sports fabric of Crown Rayon 
Chalkelle, from Joseph Berlinger, Inc. : 


DANVILLE 
KNITTING MILLS, Inc. 


Makers of 


Hosiery in Fancy and Staple Lines 


Men, Women and Children 


DANVILLE, VA., U.S. A. 
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Merchandising Cotton Textiles 
(Continued from Page 15) | 


have bought raw material at the low and have sold con- 
tracts of cotton cloth or spot goods on the peak of the 
buying movement. 

Many fortunes and many substantial corporation sur- 
pluses have been accumulated by following this proce- 
dure. When it is successful, it is clever merchandising 
and when it goes wrong, itis gambling. 

There are those who point out that a cotton mill is not 
necessary for those who want to speculate in cotton. 

There are others who contend that cotton cloth manu- 
facturing should be conducted on the basis of covering 
or hedging every sale depending upon normal manufac- 
turing profit for returns to owners and stockholders. 


In cotton textiles as in many other industries, it has not 
been the conservatives that have reaped the richest re- 


wards, nor have the conservatives suffered the most severe 


losses. 


The facts are that those that have operated upon the 


more liberal and speculative theory have frequently made 
a practice of passing along to their customers part of the 
gains made through profitable cotton manipulation there- 
by establishing competitive prices on cloth that left the 
conservative operator without manufacturing margin. 


The lowest price has created the prevailing market so 
that many conservatives have been forced into a position 
of selling at cost or below cost as an alternative to ac- 
cumulating merchandise or to curtailment or complete 
cessation of operations. 


It has been charged that merchandising has been made 
more complex by NRA. While it is true that compliance 
and the adjustment period worked some hardships, it is 
our opinion that the codes, once adopted, have smoothed 
out many difficulties and established ethics and fair trade 
practices that were sadly lacking under the old regime. 


With existing selling organizations standing as at pres- 
ent, I believe that quickest salutary results can be ob- 
tained by adherence to three major fundamentals. 


(1) Continuance of NRA principles, self-regulation 
of industry under government supervision, including con- 
trol of production and whole-hearted co-operation under 
the cotton textile code. 


(2) Selling houses and mills to adopt the one price 
standard; to quote and hold to a fixed quotation at least 
for the duration of the negotiation on which the price is 
quoted. 

(3) Adoption of an amendment to the cotton textile 
code making it unlawful to sell below average cost. 


Ask Wage Exemption 


Cookeville, Tenn.—Unless some form of wage adjust- 
ment can be secured from the NRA, officials of the Heavy 
Duty Manufacturing Company of Cookeville, manufac- 
turers of work shirts here, contemplate closing their unit 
here which employs 400 men and women. A committee 
of citizens of this place is in Washington seeking an ad- 
justment. Operatives of the local unit have notified of- 
ficials that they are willing to go on piece-work as in the 
past. 

The local unit, which is one of Cookeville’s most val- 
uable assets, went under the NRA wage agreement about 
six months ago, departing from a former plan of paying 
by piece-work. Officials claim that under the new method 
production is hampered, although the plant is operating 
with its capacity of employees and the resultant over- 
_ payment of operatives is causing a large loss in revenue. 


Our Ambition 


our citizenship, community, plant 


operation, equipment and product. 


In this effort we believe we are mak- 
ing progress and are very grateful for 
the loyal co-operation of each member 
of our organization and every user of 


our products. 
Shelby Cotton Mills 


Specialties, Sateens, Dobby Weaves 
Shelby, N. C. 
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SHELBY, N. C. 
Rayon Fabrics 
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1450 Broadway 
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Factoring Grows in Favor 
(Continued from Page 51) 


textile manufacturing companies that have adopted fac- 
toring as a permanent policy of their organizations be- 
cause of the constant flow of cash back into their treas- 
uries as shipments of goods are made. A number of in- 
stances were observed under which mills that had carried 
considerable amounts of accounts receivable on their 
books decided during the period of very low material 
prices to arrange for the conversion of such accounts into 
cash for investment in raw materials on which they an- 
ticipated a higher market value—in some instances the 
increased inventory of raw materials produced a profit of 
100 per cent while if the accounts had been allowed to 
remain on their books unrealized upon, and lacking other 
available bank credit, such profit would not have been 
possible. | 


The specialized banking service of a factoring bank 
enables a manufacturer to devote all of his time and 
thought to methods of production and distribution as he 
need no longer be concerned about credit investigations 
or credit losses, nor disappointed with slow collections. 
Any manufacturer who is in a position to borrow to carry 
accounts receivable may find decided advantages in in- 
vestigating carefully the operations of a factoring bank. 


American Mills Attain New Heights in 
Woven Rayon 


(Continued from Page 55) 


most significant of the spring fabrics were mixtures of 
viscose rayon and acetate yarns, and the sales on these 
lines were declared to be very satisfactory. 

The remainder of the year offers abundant possibilities 
for healthy turnover on rayon fabrics, and this is true 
irrespective of whether the weaver specializes in the 
smart new daytime all-rayons at moderate prices, or in 
the mixtures in the higher brackets. Rayon taffeta is 
assuming especial importance, thanks to the new petticoat 
vogue which has been created by the advent of long 
dresses. Equally interesting are the possibilities in woven 
draperies and bedspreads. The low-luster fine filament 
yarns are proving very satisfactory for bedspreads, both 
all-rayons and rayon-and-cotton mixtures. The growing 
popularity of rayons for bedspreads is important consid- 
ering the scope of this market. Previously rayon bed- 
spreads did not fare so well due to their high luster; to- 
day, however, they are so subdued that they win quick 
favor. 


The cue for the rayon weaver as he plans his fall pro- 
gram is to further emphasize his promotional effort. He 
has already done notable work in fabric development and 
all signs point to continued progress in this direction. 
When the accomplishments of fabric technicians are 
coupled with parallel merchandising activity, the second 
half of 1934 should bring sustained movement of woven 
rayon goods at healthy margins. Pac 

In conclusion, let me point to the substantial expansion 
of synthetic yarn piece goods promotion by retailers 
throughout the country. Figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc., show that newspaper 
advertising of synthetic fabrics by stores last February 
was 418 per cent greater than in February of 1933. This 
increase was far beyond that of any other textile in the 
store’s piece goods activity. Viscose rayons represented 
a large part of the merchandise so promoted and the 
stores attribute their spirited fabric sales during recent 
months largely to this expansion. 
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S Wik the Cotton to the Kuitter 
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@ American Yarn 
& Processing Co. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 


All Counts and Descriptions for Knitting and Weaving. 
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absorbing. Wear them for Smartness and Comfort. 
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Sold Exclusively Through 
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Report Department Stores 


HE Bureau of Business Research, Harvard Business 
School, has issued its fourteenth annual report on 
the expenses and profits of department and spe- 
cialty stores as the result of a study made in co-operation 


with the National Retail Dry Goods Association. This 
report shows that 1933 brought an impressive turnabout 
in the earnings of department and specialty stores, the 
first reversal of the steady downward trend which had 
persisted since before the depression, All classifications 
of stores on the average showed some profit in 1933, as 
compared with the losses which were general in 1932. 
_ Nevertheless, the average profit was only 1.8 per cent on 
sales, or less than 2c of the sales dollar, even after in- 
cluding non-merchandising income. 


It was particularly noticeable in 1933 that the small 
department stores improved their relative position in 
comparison with large stores, although the large stores 
still exhibited some superiority in earnings. 

Improvement in the department store business in 1933 
clearly was brought about in large part by the upward 
surge in prices, but this improvement also was in consid- 
erable degree attributable to lower expenses in compari- 
son with 1932. The reduction in the cost of doing busi- 
ness was particularly impressive in view of the fact that 
during the latter part of 1933 payroll costs, which consti- 
tute almost half the total cost of doing business, were 
increased to conform to the President’s re-employment 
agreement and the NRA code. 

The experience of specialty stores handling women’s 
apparel and accessories was largely parallel to that of de- 


partment stores in 1933, according to the bureau’s re- 
port. 
Tax BuRDEN RIsEs 

In this report the bureau also calls attention to the 
rising tax burden. On the average the direct taxes paid — 
by department stores, not including sales taxes passed on 
to consumers, amounted in 1933 to nearly twice as much 
as the profits earned. | 

The Harvard report based on a survey directed by Carl 
N. Schmalz in conjunction with the National Retail Dry — 
Goods Association shows a drop in total expenses of the 
stores to 38.1 per cent last year, compared with 39.5 per 
cent in 1932. The total average payroll was less likewise, 
the figure being 18.3 per cent on sales for 1933, against 
18.7 per cent for the year before. | 

There had been a continuous upward movement of 
percentage expenses with the stores, the report states 
from 1929 to 1932. This has been changed the past - 
year, of all others, some might say. The report itself 
says: “The reduction in the cost of doing business was 
particularly impressive in view of the fact that during 
the latter part of 1933 payroll costs, which constitute 
almost one-half of the total cost of doing business, were 
increased to conform to the President’s Re-employment 


Agreement and the NRA code.” 


SEE TURN FOR BETTER 
The report, which covers 450 stores doing a total busi- 
ness of just over $1,000,000,000, has been for the most 
part greeted as showing an impressive turn for the better 
in this part of the retail business. It is pointed out that 
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the stores’ net loss on merchandising operations was re- 
duced to 2.1 per cent during 1933, as against a loss of 
6.4 per cent the year before. With added income from 
other sources, the stores were able to actually show an 
average net profit of 1.8 per cent on sales, this being com- 
pared with a loss of 2.4 per cent on the same basis of 
reckoning for 1932. i 

As was to be expected the report gives credit to the 
sharp advance in prices which took place last year for 
this improved showing. This price increase is reflected in 
the gross margin of the stores which figure increased to 
36 per cent last year over the 33.1 per cent of the year 
before. 


As has been pointed out by the Journal of Commerce 
before, price advances in 1933 meant that the stores could 
take a mark up on their merchandise, and this probably 
accounted for the profit shown by most of them. Instead 
of mark downs, incident always to a declining market, 
such as has ruled for a number of years, the retail mer- 
chants last year had that satisfactory feeling of reversing 
the process. With the large inventories carried by most 
of the stores at the end of the year, this mark-up had an 
important bearing on their profit position. 


SMALLER STORES IMPROVING 


The Harvard report also brings out the interesting sit- 
uation of the smaller store improving its position in 1933 
over 1932 to a relatively greater degree than the larger 
store. The big department stores have for some time 
past held a stronger position in a profit way than the 
smaller stores. This superiority was not so marked the 
past year. : 


The specialty shops, which are likewise included in this 
report, made a better proportionate showing than the de- 
partment stores. Showing an average loss of 5.6 per cent 
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in 1932, this type of store last year practically broke even, 
the loss being less than half of 1 per cent. 


GivE Crepit TO NRA 

Department store recovery attributed to NRA—No cuts 

The National Recovery Administration should be 
credited with much of the improvement reported by the 
department and specialty stores of the country in the 
opinion of John Guernsey. He is editor of the Retail 
Ledger, a leading publication in the retail fields.. As he 
is in charge of the Retail Division of the Census of 
American Business, he is particularly well situated to cal- 
culate the help which the NRA has given the stores. 

Mr. Guernsey presented his views in a statement which 
discussed the findings of Harvard University, which has 


. just made a survey of the finances of 450 department 


and 75 specialty stores. In 1932, the stores lost $2.40 per 
$100 of sales and, in 1933, they made a profit of $1.80 
per unit. The editor said in part: 

“The retailer took the President at his word and start- 
ed promoting business vigorously. He stepped out to 
meet recovery, instead of waiting for George to do it. 
Just as the President promised, move after move has been 
made in line with the projected Recovery Program and 
the retailer benefited by each of these moves. * * * 
Retailers bought more and sold more consumer goods of 
all kinds in the last eight months than in any similar 
period in three years. What they bought necessarily had 
to be produced and the consumer goods industries all 
have prospered along with the retailers, * * * Improve- 
ment in the department store business in 1933 clearly 
was brought about in large part by the upward surge in 


prices, but this improvement was also in considerable 


degree attributable to lower expenses in comparison with 
1932. * * * In spite of increased pay rates and more 
employment, cost of doing business dropped 4 per cent. 
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Pertection Cotton-Wool Mixtures 
Regular Cotton Machinery 


o recent development in the cotton manufacturing 
N industry has evoked as much interest as the suc- 

cess of one large cotton mill organization in. in- 
vading a field hitherto monopolized by worsted manufac- 
turing plants; that of manipulated fabrics, or more prop- 
erly speaking mixed fabrics of wool and cotton. 


Market interest in this development seems to be con- 
cerned principally with the potential market for such 
cloths and length of time such a market may be expected 
to continue. 


Many worsted manufacturers have always made these 
cheap mixtures ,but until the depression began to regis- 
ter its deepest effects, the market was a declining one. 
With the revival of demand for cheap fabrics came the 
invasion of this field in a large way by at least one cotton 
manufacturer, and today Worth Street houses are plan- 
ning to enter the field if their mills can solve the techni- 
cal difficulties involved in handling wool with cotton 
machinery. | | 

As far as the assurance of a market is concerned, there 
is not much doubt in the opinion of many economists, 
They find two basic reasons for this opinion: 


First: That millions of Americans have been impov- 
erished solely as a result of the depression, and must re- 
sort to cheap fabrics to be decently clad. Many of these 
people may recover their economic position within a few 
years and naturally will cease to be buyers of cheap fab- 
rics. 

Second: A constant group of unemployed has been 
established in this country, partly as a result of the de- 
pression, but: principally because of machinery. They 
are the “technologically unemployed.” They are be- 
lieved to number several millions. 

The existence of these large groups opens an important 
market for three types of cheap fabrics, all of which are 
moving now in increasing volume: 

1. Various weight fabrics simulating woolen goods in 
design and handle, made wholly of cotton. This market 


is constantly broadening and one large Southern producer 


is now tripling his capacity for this type of fabric. 


2. Lightweight worsteds of wool and cotton, or of 
other vegetable and animal fibers. Here there has been 
a considerable expansion of production due to the en- 
trance of cotton mills into the picture. 


3. Heavier fabrics, of shoddy and cotton, the chief 
utility of which lies in their warmth-providing qualities. 


Of these three types of fabrics, the first two are “nat- 
urals” for the cotton mill, though it has always been be- 
lieved until recently that cotton mills could not handle 
wool percentages successfully without special equipment. 
This belief seemed to have been confirmed by an experi- 
ment conducted within the last few months. It may be 
described briefly without the mention of names. 


One leading Worth Street organization sensed the pos- 
sibilities in wool-cotton mixtures a year ago and assigned 
to one of its larger mills the problem of working a wool 
and cotton blend through its standard cotton equipment. 
The experiment was not successful because the greater 
part of the wool stayed in the carding machine and re- 
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sisted all efforts to produce a satisfactory mixture with 
the cotton. The operators of the mill concluded that an 
installation of woolen machinery would be necessary to 
produce the proper results. Because of the expense of 
such an installation the enterprise was abandoned. 


However ,technicians who have worked out a method 
of getting a satisfactory wool-cotton blend through cotton 
carding machines state that it is not at all difficult. Cer- 
tain adjustments of the card are said to be all that is 
necessary. These adjustments do not involve the pur- 
chase of any additional machinery or parts. 

Consequently, with the right sort of mill practice and 
a certain adroitness in manipulating the two fibers, it is 
quite practical to manufacture on standard cotton mill 


equipment a first-class cotton-wool mixture that will equal 


in appearance and handle a similar mixture produced on 
worsted machinery, and at considerably less cost. 


The remarkable success of one large cotton mill in 
producing and marketing a large volume of cotton worst- 
eds during the last season is attributed to this mill’s mas- 
tery of the technique of handling cotton-wool mixtures on 


standard cotton machinery. It is said on good authority 


that no worsted machinery of any kind was added to this 
mill’s equipment. | 

Smart styling and a superb finish, giving a hand even 
to an all-cotton worsted type that closely resembles a | 
fine clear worsted, contributed a great deal to the success- 
ful merchandising of these fabrics. They are not new 
fabrics except that they are manufactured in a new way— 
that is on standard cotton mill equipment. Yet they are 
meeting with a fine reception and a demand that bids fair 
to be constant for a period of years, and that probably 
will increase. 


There are definite indications in the economic situation 
of the vast majority of American consumers that fabric 
requirements will gravitate rather rapidly to the two 
extremes, i. e., to more luxurious and costly fabrics and 
to cheaper fabrics of cotton and cotton-wool mixtures, — 
or shoddies, to which cotton will add the required 


strength. 


It is a historical fact that the great shoddy industry of 
the Colne Valley of Lancashire and of Batley and Dews- 
bury in the West Riding of Yorkshire was developed in 
order that Englishmen of the poorer classes might be 
comfortably clad. It has been said that except for the 
garnetts and pickers of the Batley-Dewsbury area half of 
England would have been forced to war rags instead of 
fairly presentable and warm clothing made from rework- 
ed wool strengthened in the weaving with cotton. 


Whether America’s great middle class has been perma- 
nently reduced in its income to such an extent that it will 
have to turn to these cheaper fabrics to clothe itself, is 
not yet a determined fact, but there are many indications 
that for the time being at least, and perhaps through a 
considerable period of readjustment, such a condition will 
exist. 


And because of improved technique cotton manufactur- 
ers now have an opportunity to supply the bulk of the 
merchandise for this new market.—Daily News Record. 
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Greenwood Cotton Mill 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Shade Cloths 


Selling Agents 


Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 


58 Worth St. 


New York City 
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NO NEED TO 
FRET ABOUT 
QUALITY 


when you rely on The Alice 
Manufacturing Company 


Since 1923, they have specialized in 
volume production of 


39” 80/80 4.00 | 
Width Count Weight 


The Alice Manufacturing Company has an - The convenient location of the mills near import- 
established reputation for full count, -full weight 


goods—a reputation made on building up to full ant finishing plants is an added feature of speedy 
standard rather than down to low price. service. 


CANNON MILLS, Ine. 70 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Selling Agents 


ALICE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EASLEY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
Honea Path, S. C. 


Print Cloths and Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
43 Worth St. New York, N. Y. 
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Export Association Favors Tariff Law 


The Textile Export Association wired Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, congratulating him on the passage of 
the tariff reciprocity bill. In its effort to stimulate trade 
abroad, the association reports that it is striving to main- 
_ tain good will between commercial interests in this coun- 
try and the Philippines. The telegram dispatched to Mr. 
Hull follows: 

“Congratulations victory tariff bill. Assume will expe- 
dite negotiations in Columbian and Cuban reciprocity 
treaties. We are vitally interested in these two markets 
as about the best outlets left for export cotton goods. We 
made definite recommendations to your department re- 
garding most feasible plan for saving our business in 
these markets against foreign, and particularly Japanese, 
competition. We hope recommendations will be adopted, 
otherwise inevitable loss of these markets is staring us in 
the face. We are already confronted with cancellations 
and shipments are held up. Situation daily becoming 
more serious. Our committee is ready to come to Wash- 
ington if you wish to discuss the matter personally.” 


HeEssLetn SEES TRADE AID 
E. J. Sesslein, head of Neuss, Hesslein & Co., largest 


textile exporters in the United States, issued the following | 


notice upon the passing of the tariff law which is expect- 
ed to prove of inestimable benefit to the cotton. goods in- 
dustry. 

“The tariff bill which rapidly grants the President the 
freedom of making reciprocal tariff and other trade ar- 
rangements appears to be more or less an assured fact 
and on this occasion it would be well to point out that 
this power, if handled to advantage, will be of tremendous 
help to this country in restoring, to some extent, at the 
least some of the very important export business which 
has been lost to cotton textiles. 

“The loss of this business has been detrimental to the 
industry in general and has affected it to the extent that 
there is a considerable surplus of merchandise in the 
market owing to overproduction on account of the loss of 
this export business, which would easily have absorbed 
the surplus. With a resulting decline in prices because 
of a surplus of saleable merchandise. This has had, as 
an ultimate result the current curtailment of production, 
which is a hardship on everybody. 

“T am of the opinion that if this power is usefully ex- 
ercised we will soon see the effects and a great many 
manufacturers, who have in the past done a large export 
business and have meanwhile been compelled to put their 
looms on goods for domestic consumption, will be able to 
reinstate their export articles and remove pressure from 
the domestic market. 

“This should have a very wide-reaching and beneficent 
effect, and it is certainly to be hoped no time will be lost 
to take advantage of an excellent opportunity.” 


AcENcIEs WorKING 


Additional agencies associated with the cotton goods 
industry have been steady at work to further the progress 
being made in building up trade with other countries. 
During the very recent past cotton mill officials in the 
cloth production States have been contacting members 
of Congress with demands that the cocoanut oil tax be 
rescinded according to the request of President Roose- 
velt. Hundreds of such letters have reached legislators 
within the last week. 

At this time many cotton textile merchants await the 
details of the new tariff law. Until they can examine it 
for facts involving their interests a number interviewed 
are disposed to withhold comment. 


PLAID MILLS, Inc. 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Fancy Dress Goods 


Of Synthetic and Silk Fibre in the Grey 


Fancy Half Hose 


Identified by the trademark 


( Excellent Men’s Hose) 


Backed By 50 Years of Successful 


Textile Experience 


Selling Agents 
Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc. 


40 Worth St. New York City 


| 
Factors 


Commercial Factors Corp. 


2 Park Ave. New York City 
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Drills 
T wills 


Wide and Narrow 
Sheeting 


Warp and Filling 
Sateens 


Jeans 
Duck 


Osnaburgs 


Exposition 
Cotton Mills 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Need of Co-operation 
Between Manufacturer 


And Retailer 


EW merchandising methods for manufacturers are 
N outlined in a statement by Sidney O. Levin, pro- 
motion manager of Palmer Brothers Company, in 
which it is pointed out that the manufacturer must: share 
more directly in the problems of the retailer and actively 
assist in the marketing of his products. 
CONSIDER SALEABILITY 


“Stocking the shelves of the retailers’ stores with mer- 
chandise without regard to its saleability,” said Mr. Levin, 
“will have no place in the new order; the manufacturer 
will shape his lines with the matter of public acceptance 
more directly in view.” 

Mr. Levin, who until recently was buyer of bedding 
materials for R. H. Macy & Co., has been added to the 
executive staff of the Palmer Brothers Company to pro- 
mote the sale of comfortables. That this old established 
concern has gone to a department store for a director of 
sales is regarded as significant of a progressive policy of 
catering. more closely and intimately to the needs and 
demands of the retail trade as revealed in direct store 
contacts. Mr. Levin brings to the Palmer Brothers Com- 
pany years of experience and close study of the retail 
store’s problems. 

STYLING IMPORTANT 

In promoting comfortables, Mr. Levin indicates that 
he will devote much attention to the matter of styling | 
and developing new methods of manufacture to make 
these articles of bedding more acceptable to the buying 
public. 

The featuring of “super bargain” prices as the only — 
means of getting business was also described by Mr. 
Levin as rapidly passing. In place of this form of mer- 
chandising, he said, business is now reaching the stage 
where merchandise, to be sold, must have a story ‘of value 
and desirability behind it to persuade the customer to 
buy. 

This sort of merchandising, he pointed out, will result 
in satisfied customers and increased business for the re- 
tailer. At present, he said, an item such as comfortables 
frequently carries a department which is suffering from 
bargains offered in other highly competitive products sold 
in the same department. If customers can be sold on the 
higher profit item and at the same time receive a product 
that is entirely satisfactory the benefits are shared alike 
by manufacturer, retailer and customer. 

Not tn Luxury Crass 

Expanding upon the new merchandising plan to be 
followed by Palmer, Mr. Levin emphasized that the 
company expected to get most of its new business from 
customers who have heretofore thought of comfortables 
as strictly a high-priced luxury. Promotion work to be 
undertaken, he said, will point out the fallacy of this be- 
lief and will stress new developments in the manufacture 
of comfortables that make them universally desirable and 
not wholly in the luxury price class. 

As an indication of the trend toward comfortables, 
through the public’s own voltion, during the past two 
years, Mr. Levin reported that 1932’s sales were 50 per 
cent ahead of the previous year, while last year’s sales 
were 100 per cent ahead of those of 1931. With the new 
merchandising plan, he declared, even more impressive 
increases are expected in the future. 
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Riverside Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc. 


Danville, Virginia 


= 


Dan River Division re 
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= Manufacturers of “ 
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aa For the Jobbing and Cutting Trade 
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Sales Offices 
5 NEW YORK—40 Worth Street | BOSTON—59 Bedford Street Xe | 
x CHICAGO—300 West Adams Street | ATLANTA—1009 Glenn Building ret 
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With one of the most magnificent 


aren | specimens of the Towel Weavers’ Art 


Since .1888 DUNDEE TOWELS hove merited 


preference. Of sturdy and reliable construc- 


a 


tion they have increased in prestige with 
the passing years ...This adherence to 
Quality accounts for the tremendous popu- 
larity and general acceptance today of 
DUNDEE TOWELS in every walk of life—in 
the home and in hotels; in Mills, Factories, 

| Hospitals, and 


2 Schools: for Gift 


Turkish Towels with attractive colored bor- 
ders @ Turkish Towels in Fancy Designs © All 
White Turkish Towels ® Wash Cloths — eis 
and all white @ White Huck Towels and Huck 


Toweling @ Huck Towels with Fancy Borders © Glass Towels and Toweling © Bath Sheets 
® Name Woven Turkish and Huck Towels @ Crashes ® Damasks, Table Tops and Napkins @ 
Corduroys ® Red Diamond Diaper Cloths and Flannels. 


GEORGIA-KINCAID MILLS, GRIFFIN, GA. 
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